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The Real News 


geet ineag in the maze of today’s immediate 
problems the great history-making events of U. S. 
aviation are being overlooked. 

Air transportation is still the great story of the era 
in which we are privileged to live. The swiftness, ease 
and comfort with which great numbers of people are 

moving over large areas of 
the world above the hazards 
and impediments of tedious 


. surface travel, is still the 
W4 modern miracle of lasting 
importance to mankind. 


Ten and 20 years ago 
front page news articles an- 
nounced the plans and pre- 

dictions of aviation pioneers who said the oceans could 
be flown regularly and safely and that eight to 10 hours 
flying time across our own country would become a 
reality. It is unfortunate that the fruition of the dreams 
of pioneers often receive but scant attention while un- 
important and incidental mishaps are given space far 
out of line with their actual consequence. 

The future of aviation is still unlimited and there is 
no room for pessimism. But most important, aviation 
history is being made almost every week. Not all of it 
is in the distant future. One wonders if the national 
press is really alert to the historic advances being made 
by U. S. aviation in the crucial postwar period—whether 
the press recognizes the historic significance of the ex- 
pansion of U. S. air transportation within and without 
our country. 

We all need a morale uplift lest we forget the true 
progress being made. 

Take for example the new air route to the Orient. 
Northw: ‘t Airlines has been surveying the route and 
will becin regular commercial service a few weeks 
hence. The opening of the Northwest Passage to the 
Far Eas! is certainly, in the light of world history, a 
truly fanned achievement sought for centuries by men 
of the w-st seeking new routes to the east. If an accident 
involvin: the deaths of a few people is front page news 
what of he news evaluation of the opening of the North- 
west Pa-sage by air to the East? Its importance to 
commer:=, to the United States, to communications, to 
world uaderstanding, can hardly be exaggerated. This 
is the r9] aviation news of 1947. 

Take ; another example the opening of regular com- 
mercial service to Ankara, Turkey, by Pan American 
Airway It rated but a few scant lines in the press. 

et is ©. not important news when an American flag 


(Turn to page 6) 7 


Explains All-Weather Needs 


Milton W. Arnold, Air Transport Association's vice president-operations 
and engineering, has had the responsibility of presenting to Congressional 
committees the airline industry's views on the technical aspects of all- 
weather flying, and has been credited with doing an excellent job. The 
committees have recommended expenditure of funds for necessary aids. 
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Airlines Show Heavy Loss 
For 1946 


G. |. Flight Program Continues 





Air Forwarders Pose Knotty 
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"Check her over... we’re 


due in Chicago tonight’”’ 


Continental service and parts dealers at hundreds of 
airports all over North America are doing their bit to 
extend the utility and enjoyment of personal planes. 
Wherever a minor adjustment or a replacement part 
may be needed, skilled mechanics are at hand. You 
know you'll get where you want to go, with a Conti- 
nental engine and Continental service backing you up. 


And when it comes time for an engine "major," you'll 
save time and money by getting a factory-remanu- 
factured Continental engine from your dealer. You 
start your log at zero hours. Write for full details. 





Continental Motors [orporation 
AIRCRAFT ENGINE DIVISION — MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN Engines 


| CONTI NE NTAL | 














E165. rhis 165 h.p. postwar Continental 
engine is part of the broad Continental line 
of eight models, ranging from 65 to 185 
horsepower. The E165 is exceptionally light, 
and develops its rated power at low rpm. 
Continental also produces radial engines of 
220 and 525 horsepower for executive and 
feeder line planes. 








As big as they come! 


The mammoth tire you see here is one of 

the giant Goodyears that carry Consolidated 
Vultee’s new 139-ton XB-36 — the world’s biggest 
bomber. They are the largest airplane tires ever built, 
stand 110 inches in diameter, contain 34 plies 
of ultra-strong nylon fabric and weigh 1,500 pounds 
each. They are mounted on Goodyear wheels, 
controlled by Goodyear Multiple Dise Brakes. 
Never before has an airplane tire-wheel- 


brake unit carried so heavy a load, both in 

gross weight and in energy-absorption. The 
ability of the Goodyear unit to handle this load 
safely is one more proof — verified by long experience 
— that Goodyear builds the best, whether it is equip- 
ment for small private planes or for the biggest 
craft that fly. For engineering data, write Goodyear, 
Aviation Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio or 

Los Angeles 54, California. 
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One of a series of advertisements showing the importance to American industry of the underwriting and distribution of investment securities. 


The Coming Of An Age 


Men of vision and spirit forged early 
aviation history—forge it today. The 
name of Glenn L. Martin stands high in 
aviation’s list of men of vision and 
spirit, of inventive genius and daring. 
As a boy he turned his dreams of flight 
into biplane kites ; as a young man, into 
gliders and airplanes. And that ability 
to transmute imagination into master 
aviation accomplishments always has 
characterized him and the company 
which bears his name. 

In 1909 Martin constructed his first 
planc, taught himself to fly—and initi- 
ated a series of Martin aviation “‘firsts.”” 
He went on to fly the first air mail 
(1912); make the first extended over- 
watcr flight (1912); drop the first 
bombs from an airplane (1913). 


(Tp From The Model T T 


\'canwhile the practical knowledge 
acq. ired in the air was being built into 
his | 'anes designed primarily for sports- 
men until 1913. In that year of war 
alar'is in Europe, the Army awarded 
him its first order for a training and 
bon ing plane, the famous Model T T, 
pro.cnitor of the famed Martin ‘‘Ma- 
fauccr,” “Mariner” and “Mars” of 
ano'er, later war. In that transition 
per!.d Martin engineers maintained the 
com>any in the forefront of its field— 
pro uced, among other firsts, the na- 
tion 5 first two-engine bomber ; the first 


experimental mail plane; the first all- 
metal seaplane; the famous “Clippers.” 


2-0-2’s and 3-0-3's 


Many factors, in addition to the vi- 
sion and enterprise of its founder, com- 
bined to establish the growth, great 
wartime record and strong postwar 
status of the Glenn L. Martin Company. 
Not the least of these were the large 
amounts of capital acquired through in- 
vestment banking channels. In 1938, 
Martin was a successful but—contrasted 
with its size today—relatively modest 
enterprise. Smith, Barney & Co. in 1938 
underwrote a public offering of Martin 
stock which, following similar broad- 
ened financing during preceding years, 
enabled the company to enter the critical 
war period prepared to send Martin 
bombers swarming over enemy troops 
and territory. This laid the pov Hn 
too, for the company’s entry into the 
postwar period with the flexibility ade- 
quate capitalization provides, permit- 
ting extraordinarily quick reconversion 
and rapid production of the already 
famed commercial airlines, the Martin 
2-0-2's and 3-0-3's, which will go into 


service in the country's leading airlines 
during 1947. 

Orders for these already have passed 
the 345 mark, exceeding the prewar 
total of a// aircraft in domestic scheduled 
airline operations. This takes on added 
significance when it is realized that today 
Martin has over 17,000 employees with 
an annual payroll of more than $120,- 
000,000, a great contribution not only 
to Baltimore but also to the whole 
American economy. 

To tell more of the details of the 
progress of this company, we have pre- 
pared a booklet, “An Analysis of the 
Glenn L. Martin Co.,” which may be 
obtained on request to Department J, 
Smith, Barney & Co., 14 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Your Company, T 00, Can Benefit 


Smith, Barney & Co. has similarly as- 
sisted other successful companies, some 
in the earlier phases of their potential 
growth, others in a more mature stage 
of development. The experience, facili- 
ties and counsel of Smith, Barney & Co. 
are available to business enterprises to 
develop sound and adequate financial 
programs. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


New York 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 


ONE INVESTMENT FIRM THAT CAN MEET ALL INVESTMENT REQUIREMENTS. 
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airplane begins putting in appearance regularly at the 
capital of Turkey in strategic Middle East? Is it not 
of historic importance that an American airline carries 
the American flag through Europe and on to Ankara as 
another step toward round-the-world service? 

And again, look at the record of American Overseas ' 
Airlines for its first full year of operation in 1946. For 
every single day of the year it averaged 93 passengers 
across the Atlantic. It is a modern miracle of transpor- 
tation which, unfortunately, we are taking for granted so 
very casually. For decades there were dreams of flying 
the Atlantic, to save days of travel time for business 
men, commerce and governments. Yet when the At- 
lantic is conquered to the tune of 93 passengers per 
day on just one of the eight trans-Atlantic airlines, both 
public relations departments and the press fail to place 
this great record in proper historic perspective. Are we 
so jaded that we can no longer evaluate the events of 
lasting value to our civilization? 

Very soon now there will be another historic shrink- 
age in travel time between our own coasts. For the first 
time airliners will speed across the continent at 300 
miles an hour. We hope this new transition in speed 
will be noted adequately in the press, for place it beside 
the pony express, the stage coach, the railroad and the 
early airline service, and we have progressed far in 
bringing all our communities close together. 

We mention all these things because a feeling has been 
growing in many places that our airlines are just a group 
of commercial-minded private companies trying to grab 
up things at somebody’s expense. It is true that our 
airlines are private companies, but this is the American 
system of superior development in the public interest. 
There is an ugly feeling growing in too many quarters 
that anything private and commercial is, per se, just bad. 

One finds this “anti” feeling in some sections of 
government, especially among the bright boys of Civil 
Aeronautics Board where there is a tendency toward 
negation, toward suspicion, toward skepticism. The CAB 
boys below the Board itself seem to go on the assumption 
that they must quibble over every detail, put the heat 
on the companies as much as possible, and make the 
companies skimp along on the barest necessities. How 
little they know of the pioneering, the headaches and 
the heartaches, that have gone into the building of an 
air transport system. How often they quibble about 
pennies when a constructive and positive outlook would 
mean dollars for the nation. 

One finds this “anti” feeling in such places as the 
railroads. With what brash thoughtlessness did the 
assistant to the president of the New York, New Haven 


and Hartford Railroad write to an inquirer that he was° 


sending under separate cover “copies of material issued 
in connection with our Anti-Airline Campaign.” Is this 
railroad really trying to destroy and injure a transport 
system which is a vital arm of the national defense? 
Does it want to answer a charge that it is conspiring 
against the nation? Compete for passengers, yes. Com- 
petition and rivalry are fine. But anti-airline campaign 
—what utter stupid nonsense! 

Despite thoughtlessness, narrow news evaluation and 
the hindrance of small minds who want to block rather 
than help, air transportation will move far ahead in 
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1947. American airplanes will be flying to all parts of 
the world. The American public will have better air 
service throughout our own country. American crews 
and American technicians will become better and larger 
in numbers. There will not be a month during this year 
when real transportation history is not being made 
in the national interest. Let’s handle our pressing 
problems of the moment, but let’s also not forget the 
historic significance of the progress being made. 


Tale of Two Cities 


‘ys POLITICIANS are having a field day at two of 
the major airports of the country. 

In Chicago, where the retiring Mayor, Ed Kelly, tried 
to make his city an important air center, the minor 
league politicians have done a fine job of tying up air 
port progress with red tape and all that goes with red 
tape in the Windy City. If ever a non-political and 
business-like airport authority were needed, it is needed 
in Chicago. 

In Miami there is a Dade County Port Authority 
which doesn’t seem to have anything to do with ports, 
but did get hold of the city’s airport used by the air 
lines. The director of the authority is Marcel Garsaud, 
whose lack of knowledge of aviation and airports might 
be excused were he not abusing the privilege of ignor- 
ance by trying to be an expert. Headache is a mild 
word for what he’s causing the airlines. A little common 
sense could put Miami’s airport situation on the beam 
in nothing flat. As long as Marcel “Woo Woo” Garsaud 
is grandstanding for the Dade County Port Authority, 
Miami will have the unenviable reputation of having 
one of the sweetest airport messes in the country. 

Wayne W. Parrish 


Praise at Last 


HE LOCKHEED Constellation, a much-abused and 

criticized airplane since its temporary grounding by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration last year; 
finally come in for its share of praise. True, the praise 
is late, but it’s better than never. 

William A. M. Burden, Assistant Secretary of Com 
merce for Air, said in a letter to the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee last month that the 
Constellation is “a famous name that attracts dispropor 
tionate attention to occasional mishaps.” The flig!it test 
ing of this airplane, he pointed out, showed a total @ 
4,670 hours, or 1,401,000 miles of test flying befor 
regular commercial service was inaugurated. And the 
“dramatic action of grounding” and the resultant pub 
licity has worked an undue hardship on the airplane 
“without question one of the world’s outstanding tram 
ports,” he stated. 

What Mr. Burden did not admit was that inexcuseable 
bungling and blundering on the part of both CAA ane 
Civil Aeronautics Board personnel was responsible fot 
the large black headlines last summer announcing thal 
the Constellation had been permanently grounded 
Nevertheless, he is to be commended for putting in the 
record a statement long overdue. 

Eric BRAM:EY 
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an OFFICES NOW OPEN = WORLD-WIDE FACILITIES TO CREATE 
IN °2 COUNTRIES AND SERVICE AIR TRAVEL 


the “"COOK’S SERVES MORE THAN FIVE MILLION TRAVELERS EVERY YEAR” 


- THOS. COOK & SON 


rans " 
INCORPORATED 

sable $87 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

and Office Cities in U.S. A. and Canada 


» for NI \’ YORK (3) CHICAGO (2) INDIANAPOLIS MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO (2) 
AKON DALLAS LOS ANGELES NEW ORLEANS WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ded. ATi \NTA DENVER MEMPHIS PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 
. the BO» iON DETROIT MIAMI ST. LOUIS TORONTO 
BU: ALO VANCOUVER 


COOK’S TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES—INTERNATIONAL CURRENCY 





25 Years Ago 


At Topeka, Kans., N. D. Trinler 
ascended 17,900 ft. in 140 minutes in 
a Longren biplane equipped with a 
60 hp Lawrence motor. (March 6, 
1922.) 

Maj. Gen. Mason M. Patrick, 
Chief of Air Service, made an 
inspection of Army Air Service 
stations in the southwest, using 
a DH-4-B airplane. (March 6, 
1922) 

The Goodyear AC blimp was suc- 
cessfully tested at Akron, O. (March 
15, 1922.) 





15 Years Ago 


The Graf Zeppelin flew from 
Friedrichshafen, Germany to Pernam- 
buco, Brazil and return. (March 21- 


29, 1932.) 


DC-3 Record Challenged 


To the Editor: 

I have just finished reading your article on 
Ethiopian Airlines, Inc., in the Jan. 15 issue 
of American Aviation. I noted that EAL 
thinks it has the world’s record for the 
longest non-stop commercial DC-3 flight, from 
Cairo to Asmara, which is 1120 miles. I wish 
to point out that Capt. Nelson U. Rokes and 
1st Officer J. Thibaut have, for the past seven 
months, been flying a DC-3, NC6K on special 
contract, non-stop from Omaha, Neb., to 
Albany, N. Y., which is 1161 miles, and oc- 
casionally non-stop from Richland, Wash., 
to Omaha, Neb., which is 1353 miles. Also we 
often fly non-stop from Cleveland, O., to 
Cheyenne, Wyo., which is a distance of 1196 
miles. 

It would appear, then, that we hold the 
world’s record for the longest non-stop com- 
mercial DC-3 flight. 

NELSON U. ROKES 
Vice President 
Superior Air Lines, Salem, O. 





Significant Step 


To the Editor: 

The Feb. 15 issue of Amercian Aviation 
contained a small story on the awarding of 
permission to negotiate for landing rights with 
the Mexican government to the three United 
States carriers duly certificated to fly there. 
It is my belief that this joint Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board-State Department egrant may rep- 
resent a significant step in the evolution of 
an American international air transport policy, 
and that as such, it is entitled to additional 
consideration and analysis. 

During the decade of the 1930’s, Pan Amer- 
fean Airways carried the American flag 
through the global skies. That company ne- 
gotiated its own franchises in almost every 
instance, and was especially successful in the 
Latin states south of the border. But as the 
swift tide of international affairs made it in- 

ly obvious that many countries were 
utilizing their air transport operations as in- 
struments of national policy, our government 
resolved that the negotiation of foreign fran- 
chises must be arranged through official chan- 
nels. This decision was announced in a joint 
CAB-State Department memorandum 
on Oct. 15, 1943. 

That oft-quoted document contained a cer- 
tain amount of flexibility, for it permitted 
private U. S. airlines to negotiate if special 
circumstances were found to warrant it. At 


the time of its publication, the joint memo- 
randum was subject to bitter criticism from 
the experienced diplomatists. of Pan American. 
This discussion ebbed as other problems ap- 
peared, and the matter seemed finished until 
the TWA negotiations with Italy stirred up 
such an international commotion. After some 
friction with our British allies, this issue was 
resolved. 

Now there is the Mexican case. The special 
team of men sent south by the CAB and De- 
partment of State last summer met with no 
success. There have been numerous reasons 
advanced for the failure of this mission, some 
suggesting that certain American carriers were 
involved in an effort to exclude Braniff, East- 
ern, and Western. There was a strong rumor 
that CAB Chairman James M. Landis might 
go to Mexico City himself to complete the 
deal. 

In light of its rigid adherence to this policy 
in the past, this recent action of the federal 
administration might well be viewed as an 
admission of the failure of the United States 
government in this affair. It does not mean 
that the entire policy has been unsuccessful, 
or that it should be discarded. It would seem, 
however, that the time is ripe for a new evalu- 
ation of American international air policy. 
This in no way reflects upon the tremendous 
achievements of the Board or of the Aviation 
Division of the Department of State, which 
must be regarded as even more remarkable in 
ight of the limited funds Congress has made 
available for long term planning. 

This incident would seem to provide perfect 
grist for a contemplated National Air Policy 
Board, to be set up to study the aims and re- 
sults of the U. S. aviation program. It is 
clearly a matter for Air Coordinating Commit- 
tee study, which it has doubtless already re- 
ceived. If this affair is seen in this context, 
we may profit by the experience and further 
facilitate the progress of American interna- 
tional civil air transport operations. 

WALTER H. WAGER, 
Attorney, New York City. 


Books 


THE OFFICIAL PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 
THE AAF. By the Historical Office of 
the Army Air Forces. Duell, 

Pearce, New York. 213 pp. with 600 
photographs and many full color illustra- 
tions; $10.00. 

It is difficult to discuss this volume with- 
out dealing in superlatives. It is official as 
its title indicates, but it is also far more than 
that. It is something new in an official his- 
tory. Like many another AAF operation, it 
has been beautifully executed after long and 
careful planning. It represents several years 
of coordinated work by a corps of AAF 
specialists, directed and counseled by veterans 
of the AAF from top generals down. 

As Gen. Carl Spaatz, commanding general, 
Army Air Forces, says in a foreword “This 
graphic presentation of our air power should 
quicken the pride of every American. For 
airmen it is a faithful record of significant 
developments in equipment over the four dec- 
ades since the first flight. It illustrates the 
past of the air force in which so many gal- 
lantly served. Its wide appeal, however, is 
to the air consciousness of the American 
people, who, in the fullness of their vigorous 
strength and imagination, are now demon- 
strating their fitness as a nation to enter a 
new period of world history—the true Air 
Age.” : 

This book tells the story of military aero- 
nautics in the United States from the early 
19th century—when balloons were the first air 
of the Army—through World War 


This official history is several books in one. 
It is the first complete graphic record of the 
development of American military aviation. 
It is the story of the scientists, technicians 
and workers and industrialists who made U. S. 
air power possible. It is a tribute to the 
men of the AAF. 

The book is conveniently divided into six 
parts. It starts with the use of balloons, 
turns to the pioneers of power flight, who de- 
veloped the nation’s next air weapon. There 


is a comprehensive section on World 
the story of the development of me 
planes. A fourth part deals with th 
between the two wars and up to th: 
on the decisive role in World War 
wins recognition for air power. 

All phases are covered, starting w 
Harbor, early stabs at the Japs, AAF head- 
quarters, transition training, experimental cen. 
ters, Air Transport Command, Air 17 echnica) 
Service Command, aerial photography, the 
rte Srna Sas the stories of the 

rious air forces, victory in Euro; 2 
Day and after. “4 sellin: 

The final section of the book deals with th 
industrial and scientific know-how that makes 
U. S. airpower possible. 

Special credit for this volume is due 
John T. McCoy, Jr., who performed the chic! 
editorial duties and is responsible for the selec. 
tion of photographs, book design and paint. 
ings, and to Lieut. Col. Bayrd Still, who edited 
the text. Capt. William S. Newman prepared 
the catalog of military aircraft, and S/Sgt 
David H. Stech and Mrs. Wilhelmine Burch 
gave layout and editorial assistance. 

All royalties from the sale of this book wil) 
— to the Army Air Forces Aid §. 


—S. H. 


JEEPS IN THE SKY. By Lt. Col. And 
Ten Eyck. 150 pp. Commonwealth Books 
oe New York. $3.00. 

ere is a worthy book, the 

lightplane in the war—the — ot — 

“gr " or the “flyin; eeps.”’ 

Col. Robert L. Scott of “God 7: My = 

Pilot” fame has written a foreword. Al) 

royalties from the sale of the book will go 

to the Army Air Forces Aid Society. 

Col. Ten Eyck has had access to al! official 
source material for his authentic record of 
the grasshopper achievements. It is wel 
that the pioneering work of John E. P 
Morgan, William T. Piper, Col. John C. L 
“Tex” Adams and others is recognized with 
this permanent history because, as Col. Scott 
Says, the performances of the “tough little 
planes and stout-hearted pilots helped wir 
the war and will go down in aviation his 
tory.” The versatile light airplane was s 
long time in being accorded recognition fo 
what it could do in modern warfare. Bu 
the book provides ample evidence that the 
grasshopper is here to stay as an essential 
tool of war. 


William P. Redding 


William P. Redding, 62, former Ne 
tional Aeronautic Association execu- 


tive, died at the Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn., on Feb. 17. He was 
widely known for his work as execu- 
tive secretary of the Interstate Air- 
ways Committee which played an im- 
portant role in passage of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938. Redding was 
NAA treasurer from 1940 to 1942 
when he was named executive vice 
president. He resigned the latter 
position in 1943, and resumed the 
treasurer post, serving in that capacity 
until July 1946. 


Col. Earle L. Johnson 

Col. Earle L. Johnson, 51, national 
head of the Civic Air Patro! wa 
killed in an airplane accident 25 miles 
south of Cleveland, O., on Feb. 16 
Col. Johnson had been on active Army 
duty with CAP since March, 1942, and 
before the war was director of avia- 
tion for Ohio. He was touring CAP 
units around the country at time o 
his death. 
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TRANS-AUSTRALIA AIRLINES 


orders 5 new Convair-240’s! 


4 peep erage: AIRLINES is the sixth major airline to 
o.der a fleet of America’s newest and most modern 
postwar airliner—the Convair-240. 


This airline will use the new twin-engine Convair-240 to 
speed up its service between such interstate points as Mel- 
bourne, Sydney, Perth, Canberra, Brisbane, Adelaide, and 
Hobart, offering a new standard of speed and comfort to 
the air-traveling public. 

It was only natural that in its search for such an airliner 
Trans-Australia Airlines should turn to Consolidated Vul- 
tee —the company which designed and built the famed long- 


range Liberator bomber, the Catalina, the Coronado, and 
other well-known war planes—the company which operated 
a vast trans-Pacific airline service for the Air Transport 
Command during the war, 

The wonderful new Convair-240 will carry 40 passengers 
at 300 miles per hour at low-level comfort regardless of 
altitude, But that’s only part of the story... 

Below, you'll find eight of the many reasons why the 
Convair-240, with its many innovations, speed, and com- 
fort features, establishes a new concept of “Air Travel for 
Everybody”! 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


San Diego, California + Downey, California « Wayne, Michigan (Stinson Division) + Fort Worth, Texas + Nashville, Tennessee 





1. Air-conditioned comfort! 
2. 40 Passengers—at 300 m.p.h. range! 
3. Auxiliary jet-exhaust thrust—for added speed! 


4. Reversible-pitch propellers for smoother landings! 


Why you'll enjoy flying in the Convair-240 





5. *‘Low level” flight comfort at high altitudes! 
6. Heated wings prevent icing! 

7. Lands level! 

8. You relax in easy-chair comfort! 











PROVEN IN PERFORMANCE... 
FOR CARGO OR PASSENGERS 


Dependability—versatility—endurance—economy .. . and a net 
payload capacity of 2,000 lbs.—make the Norseman V the ideal 
utility aircraft for commercial or industrial service. Fleet owners, 





exploration syndicates, mining and industrial corporations, have 
proven its value in use. Its performance upholds the famous 


reputation of the war-time USAAF C-64, of which it is the com- NORSEMay USAAF ¢ 
COnverted to oO ~64, 


mercial model, redesigned to give 500 Ibs. extra all-profit payload. Ommercias 


use ha 8 500 
The Norseman V is now available for immediate delivery, P *Yload. Write ¢., f 

: : : : : ; Ffurt 
subject to prior sale or commitment. Write for further particu- details on S€rvice ng 


lars, performance data and illustrated catalogue. “8VErsion ki- 


: 8reater 


f 


ANADIAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY LIMITED 
Atnenaft Division 


American Representative for Maryland, Delaware and Pennsylvania: 
PAN AMERICAN TRANSPORT, INC., 2504 Harford Road, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 
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Bachpwound and Trends 


(Significant Developments and Forecasts Based on the Fortnight's Top News) 


Sensation: Secrecy lid will be off a six-engined jet 
bomber when it is wheeled out of an important factory in a 
short time. Biggest surprise is that the bomber is almost as 
big in size and gross weight as the B-29. It’s likely to be the 
1947 sensation in military aviation. 


Air Mail Tip: Go and get the business mail, if you want 
to up your mail loads, is the Post Office’s advice to airline air 
mail managers. Recent PO survey in 14 large cities showed 
65% of originating air mail was social correspondence, only 
35% business. 


Freight Balance: That old air freight bugaboo—big west- 
bound loads, little eastbound loads—is on the way to being 
overcome. Both scheduled and non-scheduled air carriers 
are reporting success in filling hitherto unused eastbound 
space. For example, American Airlines’ eastbound air freight 
out of Los Angeles has hit 125,000 lbs. a month, matching 
westbound tonnage. 


Budget Cuts: Airlines are doing plenty of trimming on 
their overhead budgets. Publicity, advertising and traffic de- 
partments are being hit in most companies. 


More Revenue: U. S. airlines flying overseas are anxious 
to get air parcel post operating on a wide scale. TWA has 
been getting as high as 800 lbs. of parcel post on its one 
weekly trip from Switzerland to the U. S., and it’s welcome 
revenue. Establishment of service from U. S. to foreign 
points can’t start until Civil Aeronautics Board decides how 
much the airlines are to be paid for carrying this class of 
mail. 


Another Name: Civil Aeronautics Administration has 
asked Congress for authority to supervise air traffic flow 
control. CAA may call it “flow control,” but Air Transport 
Association says a better description is “government dispatch- 
ing.” ATA will fight the proposal tooth and nail. 


Saving Space, Money: Pennsylvania-Central Airlines is 
hepped up about its new simplified reservations system. Says 
it’s saving space and money. In New York, reservations 
space has been cut from 3,500 sq. ft. to less than 1,000. Per- 
sonnel is down from 78 to 33. 


New York Problem: Aviation interests are plenty 
worried about an ordinance proposed by a New York City 
commissioner to make aircraft and helicopters fly at mini- 
mum altitude of 2,500 ft. over congested areas of the city, 
and 1,000 ft. over other areas, except during landing, take- 
off and emergency. There hasn’t been much publicity on 
the proposal, but behind-the-scenes opposition is strong. 


Forgotten Men: Some co-pilots who attended the Air 
Line Pilots Association convention in Chicago last month 
expressed belief they are the forgotten men of the air 
transportation age. They say new wage schedules recently 
Placed in effect and prospective settlements in pending cases 
ae favor the flyers who occupy left hand seat in the 
cockpi: 


live !:sue: Channeling of airport funds is far from a 
dead ue. State aviation officials say cities generally are 
m bac shape financially, and look_to state government for 
the lic) 's share of matching funds” They resent prohibition 
m Federal Airport Act which prevents states from dealing 
direct! with Federal government. 


Weather Aid: If technical committees of National As- 
sociation of State Aviation Officials have their way, private 
Pilots will receive special Weather Bureau reports for point- 
to-point flights. New use of CAA communication facilities 
Would provide them with detailed weather information for 
Specific areas, as well as special emergency service. 
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Pilot-AA Pact: Look for early signing of a new contract 
between pilots and American Airlines management. Agree- 
ment practically had been reached when negotiations were 
postponed because of ALPA convention. 


Standardization Problem: Important question in stand- 
ardization of cargo airplanes for military and commercial 
use is whether the industry economically can support the 
type plane required by Army. The joint Army-industry- 
government committee formed last fall still has the problem 
under study with many details to be worked out. 


RFC Aid: The airline-railroad battle may reach a new phase 
if Congress goes through with proposals to investigate the 
financial situation of the airlines. Many members of Con- 
gress feel strongly that RFC should aid the airlines, since it 
has not hesitated to lend financial assistance to distressed 
railroads. 


Pilot Seniority: There was considerable feeling at recent 
Congressional hearings that management should be per- 
mitted greater contro] over pilot promotion than allowed 
under present seniority system. Possibility exists that 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee may 
investigate entire question to determine whether best pilot 
material is being utilized. 


Looking Up: Airline traffic is definitely on upgrade, ac- 
cording to scattered reports. Despite poor conditions in 
January, passenger traffic that month was 20% higher than 
same month of 1946. 


Northwest Optimistic: First survey flight of Northwest 
Airlines over its Alaskan route to the Orient reports operat- 
ing conditions excellent. It returned exactly on schedule. 
Company expects to start regular commercial flights in May 
Traffic potential is reported high and company is highly 
pleased at outlook. 


Gas Turbine Tests: Wright Aeronautical is studying a 
B-17 Fortress to test its new big gas turbine engine which 
has developed thrust equivalent to over 7,500 hp on the 
block. The turbine will be put in the B-17 nose so the 
plane can operate alternately with four conventional engines 
and the turbine—or all five. It'll be an odd-looking bomber 
with five props out in front. Wright officials have great 
hopes in their prop-jet although it is still in early develop- 
mental stages. 


Pessimistic om Feeders: Post Office Dept. thinking on 
feederlines is pessimistic, and has been for some time. PO, 
of course, considers only the mail, on which it pays the bill. 
It fears that too much expansion will result in mail payments 
to feeders, -without corresponding revenue, that might put 
the whole air mail program in red. 


First Freight Terminal: First real air freight terminal 
in the country may soon be under construction at a major 


airport in the southwest. It’s proposed by a company al- 
ready well established in other aspects of aviation. Sched- 
uled and non-scheduled freight carriers have shown con- 
siderable interest. 


Cohu and TWA: LaMotte T. Cohu, general manager and 
chairman of the board of Northrop Aircraft, Inc. and a TWA 
director, hasn’t been asked to be president of TWA and isn’t 
considering it. Rumors following Jack Frye’s decision not 
to stand for reelection (covered elsewhere in this issue) 
were that the Hughes interests favored Cohu for the TWA 
job. 

i! 
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Airlines’ 1946 Deficit Hits 


Official Reports to CAB Show Record Losses in Face Of 
Peak Traffic Marks Achieved; EAL, UAL Biggest Earners 


By LEoNARD EISERER 

The extent of the domestic airlines’ 
profitless traffic boom of 1946 may now 
be measured from official reports filed 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board which 
point to an aggregate industry loss 
well in excess of three million dollars. 
This record loss is in the face of all- 
time peaks attained in passenger travel 
and express-freight volume, shown for 
each carrier in the table below. 

While only a handful of December 
financial statements have thus far been 
received by CAB, a survey of the 
latest returns available reveals an 
overall loss of $2,736,000. Since only 
six reports for the final month are in- 
cluded in this total, year-end returns 
still to come should increase the deficit 
well past the three million mark, pos- 
sibly closer to four million. 

By comparison, the same Carriers 
turned up a net profit of more than 
$17,000,000 in 1945 when only two 
finished in the red. 

Of those with complete reports in 
for the year, National Airlines showed 
the largest net profit of $753,183, fol- 
lowed by Mid-Continent with $238,334. 

All American Aviation registered a 
$170,833 net loss on its air pick-up 
service, while Delta lost $110,463. 

Eastern and American proved to be 
the biggest earners for the 11-month 
period, with net profits, after all 


charges, of $4,269,756 and $2,488,076, 
respectively. 

Three airlines had net losses of more 
than a million for the period ending 
Nov. 30. TWA was heaviest loser re- 
porting a $6,576,996 deficit for its 
domestic operations alone. More than 
three million of the company’s operat- 
ing loss resulted in October-November 
when the airline was hit by its pilot 
strike. 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines re- 
ported the second largest loss with $1,- 
745,359. 

However, while the unprecedented 
expenses of freconversion in 1946 
pushed the domestic airlines into the 
red for the first time since 1938, com- 
plete official traffic reports depict re- 
markable records achieved in the first 
postwar year. 

Counter to an overall 20% drop from 
1945 in passenger traffic handled by 
U. S. rail-air-bus and water lines, the 
air carriers themselves boosted their 
revenue passengers carried by 85%, 
from 6,600,000 to 12,250,000, their rev- 
enue passenger miles by 69%, from 
3,505,000,000 to 5,954,000,000. 

With ‘available seat miles soaring 
90% to outdistance the 69% gain in 
revenue passenger miles, the industry 
revenue passenger load factor declined 
from 87% in 1945 to 78%. Under pre- 
war operating cost conditions, the 1946 
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$3-4 Million 


load factor of 78% would have been 
more than enough to net a substantial 
profit. Looking backwards, the air- 
lines netted a better than three and 
one-half million dollar profit in 1941 
with an average load factor of only 
59%. 

The heightened interest in air cargo 
last year is reflected in the 86% boost 
in express-freight ton miles over the 
previous year. Express-freight ton 
miles totaled 43,118,000 last year, com- 
pared with 23,176,000 in 1945. 





Airline Profits, Losses for 1946 
All American $ 170,833 loss 
American* 359,580 
Braniff* 

Caribbean 

Chicago & Southern* 

Colonial* 

Continental 

Delta 


Hawaiian* 


Mid-Continent 
National 


Northwest* 
PCA 


$2,736,156 loss 


_*11l-month period through November. 








Summary of U.S. Domestic Airline Traffic Results for 1946 
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Jack Frye Quitting as President, Director 
Of TWA Following Policy Clash with Hughes 


Unable to reconcile his differences 
with Howard Hughes and the Hughes 
Tool Co., TWA President Jack Frye 
announced Feb. 21 that he would not 
stand for reelection either as president 
of the airline or as a member of its 


board of directors. 

Frye, who has spent 20 of his 42 
years with TWA and its predecessors 
and who has been president for the 
past 12 years, said flatly that he was 
not in agreement “with the policies of 
the controlling stockholder (Hughes 
Tool) with respect to the financing of 
TWA and the operation of its world- 
wide routes.” 

Hughes representatives in Kansas 
City also announced the resignation 
of E. Lee Talman, senior vice presi- 
dent. At press time, there was no 
indication whether Paul Richter, exec- 
utive vice president, would remain 
with the company or resign. Richter 
has been on vacation. It was reported 
that he had been offered a job by 
American Airlines. 

Frye and Talman “will probably con- 
tinue in consulting capacities,” accord- 
ing to a statement by a Hughes Tool 
Co. representative. 

Until the annual TWA stockholders 
meeting in Kansas City on Apr. 24, the 
three-man, Hughes-controlled execu- 
tive committee will function in a man- 
agement capacity. A new program of 
management, “designed to strengthen 
the financial status of TWA and to im- 
plement refinancing plans,” is to be 
presented to company stockholders 
soon, the statement said. A basic step 
in the new program involves the elec- 
tion of a new board of directors, prob- 
ably of 11 or 12 members, to replace 
the present board of 24. After its elec- 
tion, the board will name officers for 
the coming year. 

Frye’s withdrawal from all adminis- 
trative duties followed Hughes’ as- 
sumption of active control of the air- 
line. Hughes had loaned TWA $10,- 
000,000 to help it through financial 
difficulties, and had obtained a ma- 
jority on the board of directors by 
naming 13 new members. : 


Time Will Tell 


In his statement, which was directed 
to employes, Frye said that “if the 
policies with which I disagree are un- 
sound, it will only be a question of 
time until they are changed, so I 
urge you individually and collectively 
to do your best for the TWA you have 
helped to build.” 

The satisfaction of “having com- 
pleted the development program 
which we set out to accomplish in the 
early days of air transportation can 
exist in full measure only if this great 
system is operated soundly and with 
recognition of our responsibilities to 
the public and to our government,” he 
said. “This cannot be achieved with- 
out full accord between ownership 
and management on matters of basic 
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policy, and as I see no likelihood of 
such a situation developing I prefer 
to withdraw from my present respon- 
sibilities,” 

How the Hughes’ financing plans 
will develop remained indefinite. Only 
indication so far was a Jan. 8 letter- 
agreement between Hughes and TWA 
in which Hughes Tool said it “will 
diligently endeavor” to obtain a $40,- 
000,000 loan for TWA from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., and that to 
obtain the loan it. would place its 
TWA stock in a voting trust. 

New TWA directors named by 
Hughes are: A. V. Leslie, Pittsburgh 
banker, serving as a working director 
at Kansas City; Palmer Bradley, of 
the law firm of Andrews, Kurth, 
Campbell and Bradley, of Houston, 
Tex., and counsel for Hughes Tool; 
Richard Burns, T. A. Slack and W. M. 
Streetman, law partners of Bradley; 
Harry Rogers, Houston, and W. H. 
Siems, New York, Hughes Tool execu- 
tives; A. B. Simpson, president of Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Houston, 
and Oscar Holcombe, mayor of Hous- 
ton; Lloyd Wright and Charles Mil- 
likan, of the Los Angeles law firm of 
Wright and Millikan, counsel for 
Hughes; George C. Summers and 
Francis J. O'Hara, of the Washington 
law firm of Summers and O’Hara, coun- 
sel for Hughes. 


Airline Passenger Volume Up 
20% in January Over 46 


The scheduled domestic airlines car- 
ried 20% more passenger traffic in 
January, 1947, than in the same month 
a year ago, according to the Air Trans- 
port Association. The safety record con- 
tinued to improve and showed up more 
than twice as good as the January, 1946 
mark. 

In spite of a drop from some of the 
high points in last year’s record break- 
ing performance, 10 of the 17 carriers 
reported sufficient gains to bring the 
month’s total to 395,621,272 revenue 
passenger miles, or 66,598,422 more 
than in the corresponding period of 
1946. There were 32 passenger fatalities 
a year ago, compared to 15 for the first 
month of this year. 


Pete Willis Leaves American 

R. P. “Pete” Willis, vice president of 
American Airlines in charge of adver- 
tising, has left the company to rejoin 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, advertising agency 
which handles American’s account. 


Frye Retains 287 TWA Shares 

TWA President Jack Frye has sold 
3,494 shares of his TWA stock since 
November, and now retains only 287 
shares, according to SEC reports. 


Rainbow Contract 
Ended by American; 
PAA Order Remains 


The contract between American Air- 
lines and Republic Aviation Corp. for 
20 Rainbow transport planes, founda- 
tion of Republic’s transport program, 
has been ended by mutual agreement, 

A joint statement of the two com- 
panies said that “while recognizing the 
merits of the aircraft for long range 
service, it was agreed that present con- 
ditions did not warrant fulfillment of 
the Rainbow contract.” 

There had been rumors in the in- 
dustry for some time that Republic 
would not go ahead with the Rainbow 
production program, but only a few 
days before the joint announcement. 
Republic had said that it planned to 
proceed with the project. Delivery 
date had been set for Nov. 30, 1947, 

Republic still has an order from Pan 
American for six Rainbows and an 
option for 12 more, apparently con- 
tingent upon the obtaining of domestic 
routes. 

PAA spokesmen stated that the com- 
pany has no intention of canceling its 
orders and that PAA’s_ contract 
arrangement for six Rainbows, with 
an option for 12 more, is unchanged 
by American’s cancelation. The Rain- 
bow, in PAA’s opinion, is the best 
transport for high speed, long distance 
service, and it was suggested that as 
a result of American’s action, arrange- 
ments would be made with Republic 
to expedite the PAA orders, 












PO Asks Bigger Voice 


In Feederline Grants 


The Post Office Dept. told the Civil 
Aeronautics Board last month that 
from now on it intends to have more 
to say about the establishment of 
feeder airlines. 

In a letter to CAB, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Robert E. Hannegan said _ that 
feeder airline problems have become 
the cause of “great concern” to the 
Post Office. 

A high official told American Avia- 
tion that the PO is worried over the 
possibility that the feeder routes may 
run its air mail activities deeply into 
the red. The PO claims, he said, that 
some of the present and proposed 
feeder routes have little mai! po- 
tential. 

Hannegan said it was his opinicn 
that the PO should play a more active 
role because of the great interest in 
transportation of mail by aircrait and 
because the expenses involved in supD- 
porting feeders is borne by the PO. 

Why a letter to the board was neces- 
sary was not clear to most observers. 
The PO has always had the right to 
appear before CAB in any case, sub- 
mit any evidence it wishes and take 
a position for or against a route. 
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Behncke Re-Elected ALPA 
Head After Stormy Session 


Founder of Pilot Association 
Challenged for First Time 


By GERARD B. DOBBEN 


David L. Behncke, president and 
founder of the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation, survived a stormy election 
battle at the association’s annual meet- 
ing in Chicago this week, being re- 
named president for a 9th term and 
16th year. He was opposed by Capt. 
W. H. Proctor, American Airlines’ 
senior pilot, and an Air Transport 
Command colonel during the war. The 
yote was Behncke 2,870, Proctor 1,241. 
Later, by motion, this vote was made 
unanimous for Behncke. 

This marked the first time in ALPA 
history that there had been an active 
battle over the presidency, and there 
had even been talk of a split in the 
association and formation of a new 
pilot association. 

Capt. Jerry E. Wood, of Eastern 
Air Lines, was elected vice president, 
succeeding Orvis Nelson, now presi- 
dent of Transocean Air Lines. Warren 
G. Malvick was re-elected treasurer, 
and Ray B. Andrews was named sec- 
retary. All terms are for two years. 

Regional offices were authorized 
covering certain geographical areas. 
Through a delegation of authority, it 
was expected that these offices would 
handle many routine and less im- 
portant matters which heretofore have 
gone to central headquarters for settle- 
ment. ‘ 

Active opposition to Behncke’s re- 
election took definite form early in 
January when Proctor, on the urging 
of fellow members, expressed a will- 
ingness to accept the nomination if it 
was offered to him. On Jan. 20, he 
wrote Behncke of his decision. 

“Believing it to be fair and proper 
that the current President of the Asso- 
ciation be informed of any movement 
in opposition to his reelection in 
sufficient time to enable him to protect 
his own personal interests, I am writ- 
ing you informing you that I have 
agreed to accept such nomination if it 
IS made in our next convention,” the 
letter siated. 

Proc‘or then obtained leave of ab- 
sence ‘rom his company so that he 
could \ isit pilot councils as far as the 
west coast. Asserting he was opposed 
to the continuance of “one man rule,” 
Procto’ told these pilot groups “Our 
by-law; have been largely designed 
and w. tten to insure absolute compli- 
ance w:ih the president's wishes. Under 
them 2 member or chairman may not 
criticize him or oppose his endorse- 
ments. ‘Ie cannot discugs with any so- 
called company personnel any phase 
of his :elations, or write them a letter 
or answer one. It now appears that he 
cannot even write other members 
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about association affairs without hav- 
ing his communication approved by 
the president.” 

He said the scope of the association’s 
affairs had grown beyond the capacity 
of one man to handle them, that wage 
negotiation conferences were becoming 
a battle between the titans, while other 
affairs of the association were being 
neglected. 

“I say that until we return to the 
day when the employe and the em- 
ployer can sit down at a table, with 
the support of headquarters in an ad- 
visory capacity only, we may expect 
only confusion, uncertainty and neg- 
lect,” he told these groups. 

The convention opened at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago Feb. 18 
and ran until Feb. 23. Opening day 
was devoted to a fighting speech by 
Behncke in which he gave a vigorous 
account of his stewardship since the 
last convention in 1944. Both friends 
and opponents said he had made one 
of the best speeches of his career. 

A resolution to limit the office of 
president to 10 years was table? early 
in the convention. Another to open the 
office to election of a non-member, such 
as a lawyer or business executive, was 
defeated. The Association authorized 
its Organization and Education depart- 
ment to assist pilots of non-scheduled 
carriers to organize into an affiliate 
group in the interest of raising their 
standards and pay. 

A resolution criticizing two aviation 
editors because of what were termed 
unfriendly articles and editorials was 
defeated. During the debate, some 
members raised the question if ALPA 
had made all of the facts and infor- 
mation readily available to them as 
to the viewpoint of the pilots. 
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Jet Torque Helicopter— 


is described as having flown successfully. 


Budget Bickerings 
Hold Vital Interests 
Of Aircraft Firms 


Budget manipulations in Congress 
are receiving the closest scrutiny of the 
aircraft manufacturing industry which 
is vitally concerned over the effect re- 
ductions may have on Army-Navy pro- 
curement programs. 

Ultimate results of reductions are 
still hazy. Proponents of budget cuts 
say the only slashes are on waste and 
duplications. Others see a serious threat 
to national security. They contend any 
reduction will leave the country with 
an impotent Navy and a wholly inade- 
quate Army and Air Force. Middle-of- 
the-roaders concede the Armed Serv- 
ices will have to reduce their spend- 
ing, but do not believe any danger is 
involved, 

Disturbing to the manufacturers is 
the statement of War Secretary Pat- 
terson that the budget cut burden will 
fall on the Air Forces and the serv- 
ices which support them. Of the War 
Department military budget as sub- 
mitted by the President 58% is for the 
Air Forces, directly or indirectly. 

The manufacturers are equally con- 
cerned over the comment of Navy 
Secretary Forrestal that budgetary 
cuts on Naval aviation, if carried out, 
would slash the research and develop- 
ment program, resulting in cutbacks 
on work involving many new projects. 
He said the present reserve of 4,000 
planes for the Navy’s 36 carriers would 
be wiped out in three years because 
of lack of modern replacements. 


Helicopter Council Retains Pogue 

L. Welch Pogue has been retained 
by the Helicopter Council of the Air- 
craft Industries Association to aid in 
working out arrangements with state 


and municipal authorities for heli- 


copter operations. 





This experimental model developed by Stanley Hiller, Jr. of United 
Helicopters, Inc. uses jet thrust to counteract rotor torque and 
The unique craft with the “stove pipe” tail is not in- 


tended for immediate production, Hiller said, but is a research phase in the evolution of vertical 


lift aircraft. 
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Strong G. |. Flight Program 
Seen Continuing to Mid-1948 


VA Reports 65,000 Total 
At 2,100 Approved Schools 


By Kerra SAUNDERS 


Encouraging news for the lightplane 
industry and hundreds of fixed-base 
operators was seen in a Veterans Ad- 
ministration statement to American 
Aviation last week that the G.I. flight 
training program is far from past its 
peak. 

Enrollments as of November, latest 
month on which the VA has an offi- 
cial tabulation, totaled over 65,000 
veteran-trainees, and a steady climb 
had been noted until the normal win- 
ter decline set in. 

Current thinking of Veterans Ad- 
ministration officials, however, is that 
enrollments will again climb begin- 
ning this spring, when days begin to 
lengthen and the percentage of fly- 
able days increases, and that interest 
in the G.I. flight training may not 
wane to any appreciable extent be- 
fore mid-1948. 

To a large and important segment 
of the nation’s aviation industry this 
prediction will be heartening, for 
there is no question but that the G.I. 
program has been and still is an eco- 
nomic boon to manufacturers of the 
lightplanes used in giving the train- 
ing and to the hundreds of flight 
schools participating in the program. 

The importance of the program to 
the industry, particularly at this time, 
is indicated in VA estimates that the 
program will cost about $50,000,000 if 
only the current trainees complete the 
courses in which they are now en- 
rolled. What it may cost before it’s 
all over is anybody’s guess. 


1,500 in Instrument Course 


A breakdown of the enrollments as 
of November showed that over 47,000 
of the 65,000 trainees were taking the 
basic flight training course leading to 
a private pilot rating, while approxi- 
mately 12,000 were taking the ad- 
vanced flight or commercial course, 
3,000 were studying to qualify as flight 
instructors, 1,500 were taking the in- 
strument rating course and 500 were 
enrolled in the multi-engine class rat- 
ing course. 

Some of these trainees expect to and 
probably will find jobs later as air- 
line pilots or co-pilots. Many will 
open their own flying schools or get 
jobs as instructors in established 
schools. Others expect to operate 
charter freight and passenger services, 
sightseeing hops, crop-dusting services, 
et cetera. The majority, though, prob- 
ably do not plan to make aviation their 
career but are taking the training be- 
cause they think it is a skill they 
would like to 4 

Ninety to 95% of the trainees are 
gainfully employed and are taking 
flight training on a spare-time basis, 
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before or after working hours and on 
week-ends. 

The program started Dec. 28, 1945, 
when the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act (G.I. Bill) was amended to allow 
payment of up to $500 for special 
courses of instruction running less 
than a full school year of 30 weeks. 

By the end of 1946 there were over 
2,100 flight schools on the approved 
list, with more in the process of being 
approved, 

Improved Payments Claimed 

At one time last fall VA was 
swamped with complaints from flight 
school operators because of the slow- 
ness with which their payments were 
coming through, or because they were 
not coming through at all. Some 
schools had been giving G.I. training 
for six or eight months without having 
received a penny of compensation, and 
they said they would have to close 
their doors if the situation were not 
soon remedied. 

VA says this was due in large meas- 
ure to failure of the operators to fill 
out properly and forward all the re- 
quired papers, with the mushrooming 
growth of the program and the short- 
age of VA personnel as other con- 
tributory factors. It is claimed this 
situation has been greatly alleviated 
now, with payments in some regions 
being made on a current basis and 
most others being only 30 to 60 days 
behind in getting checks in the mail. 

Despite its shortcomings, the pro- 
gram conveys many benefits, some 
tangible and some intangible. It pro- 
vides employment for thousands of 
flight instructors, large numbers of 
whom are veterans themselves, and 
for mechanics, line boys, and other 
airport attendants. It provides orders 
for training planes, and feeds business 
to producers of aviation fuels and 
manufacturers of aircraft components 
and accessories, 

But the benefits of the program are 
not all tangible and direct. Some are 
long-range benefits, such as giving 
flight training to tens of thousands of 
youths whose knowledge and skill will 


‘be useful in the event of a future na- 


tional emergency. 

The aircraft manufacturing industry 
will benefit, too, not only from the 
sale of planes in which the flight in- 
struction is given, but also from the 
probability that thousands of GLI. 
flight trainees will become users of 
planes in the immediate future and 
purchasers of planes a few years 
hence, 


Art Doyle Quits PAA 

A. C. “Art” Doyle is resigning as 
of Mar. 31 as Pan American Airways’ 
U. S. sales manager. No reason was 
given for the resignation and Doyle’s 
future plans are not known. He has 
been with PAA about eight years. 








—— 


Aviation Calendar 


Mar. 1-2—Southeastern States Soar- 
ing contest, Sanford, Fila. 

Mar. 3—Regional Conference, Na- 
tional Association of State Aviation 
Officials, Orlando, Pia. 

Mar. 8-9—‘“Festival of States Air 
Show,” Pinellas County International 
Airport, St. Petersblurg, Fla. 

Mar. 10—All Women's Aviation Ban- 
quet, Washington Chapter 99’s, WASPS, 
Women Flyers of America, Mayflower 
Hotel. 

Mar. 12-15—Transcontinental women's 
air races, Van Nuys, Calif., to Tampa, 
Pla. 

Mar. 15-16—All-Woman Alr Show, 
Tampa, sponsored by Florida chapter 
of Ninety-Nines. 

Mar. 17-19—Air Transport Associa- 
tion Engineering and Maintenance 
Conference, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Mar. 19-20—Regional aviation clinic 
sponsored by CAA and state aeronau- 
tics commissions, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Mar. 26—CAA-Florida statewide avia- 
tion conference, Daytona Beach, Pia. 

Mar. 27-29—Third annual Philadel- 
phia forum, American Helicopter So- 
ciety. 

Apr. 9-11—SAE Aeronautics meeting, 
Hotel New Yorker, New York. 

Apr. 16-22—Third International Air 
Service Exhibition (Aerofair) Houtrust 
Halls, the Hague, Netherlands. 

Apr. 16-18—SAE Transportation Meet- 
ing, Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 

May 1-2—SAE Personal Aircraft Meet- 
ing, Lassen Hotel, Wichita, Kans. 

May 5-10—International Travel Ex- 
position, Grand Central Palace, New 
York. 

May 6—PICAO Assembly Meeting, 
Montreal. 

May 9-18—"St. Louis Air Fair of 
1947” regional] aircraft show, St. Louis 
arena, sponsored by Aviation Council 
of Metropolitan St. Louis. 

May 11-15—American Association of 
Airport Executives annual convention, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. (Airport ex- 
position and exhibit trade show to be 
held in conjunction.) 

May 26-27—Institute of the Aero 
nautical Sciences light aircraft meet- 
ing, Detroit. 

May 26-29—American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, aviation meeting, 
Los Angeles. 

May 30-31—Philadelphia Air Races, 
Northeast Airport, Philadelphia. 

June 1-5—Aviation Writers Associa- 
tion annual convention, Los Angeles. 

June 1-6—SAE Summer Meeting, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 

June 4-6—Aero Medical Association, 
18th Annual Meeting, Hotel Ritz 
Carleton, Atlantic City. 

June 7-8—13th Annual National Alr 
Carnival, Birmingham, Ala, sponsc! 
by Birmingham Aero Club. 

July 3-6—International Air Races, 
Long Beach, Calif, Chamber of Com- 
merce sponsor. 

Aug. 21-22—SAE West Coast Trans- 
portation & Maintenance Meeting, B1lt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Oct. 2-4—SAE Autumn Aeronautics 
Meeting, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angelc9. 

Nov. 4-7—National Airport Show and 
Institute, Municipal Auditorium, Cleve- 
land. Sponsored by Air Foundation 
and National Aeronautic Association. 

Nov. 6-7—SAE Puels & Lubricants 
Meeting, Hotelg Mayo, Tulsa, Okla 

Dec. 1-3—SAE Air Transport Mect- 
ing, Hotel Continental, Kansas City, 
Mo. 
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More Funds for Air Safety 
Urged by House Committee 


Group Recommends 4-Point 
Landing, Airways Aid Plan 


Congressional committees investi- 
gating the multiple problems attendant 
upon air safety have indicated a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward solution and 
given strong indications that develop- 
ment and application of all safety de- 
vices will be speeded. _ 

An interim report. by the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
committee urged Congress to provide 
additional funds for aircraft safety 
and asserted that differences between 
airline operators and government 
agencies have been responsible for de- 
laying utilization of war-time safety 
developments. 

The committee said there had been 
a tendency to wait too long before 
adopting currently proven devices as 
standard in the hope that better ones 
would be developed. This, the com- 
mittee added, can no longer be 
tolerated. The committee indirectly 
criticized Congress for making inade- 
quate appropriations for research and 
outlined a four-point landing and 
navigational aid program which should 
be made “fully available as soon as 
possible.” 

The program recommended in- 
cluded: (1) high intensity approach 
and runway lights, fog dispersal 
systems and multiple runways; (2) 
instrument landing systems, radar 
devices for talking planes down, and 
radar to keep airborne planes under 
surveillance to guard against crashes; 
(3) very high frequency ranges 
(beams) and communications and all- 
directional ranges which can be used 
by electronic distance measuring 
equipment; (4) air traffic control, 
coupling the use of the present com- 
munications system of radio telegraph, 
telephone and ground lines, and the 
additional use of surveillance radar. 

The Senate Commerce committee 
recommended installation of bad 
weather landing aids for about 160 
major airports and also authorized its 
aviation sub-committee to inquire into 
the financial situation of U. S. airlines. 


ATA Opposes Traffic Flow Control 


‘The hearings during the past fort- 
night, especially on the House side, 
conce.ned the more technical phases 
of » oblems of all weather flying 
altho.gh special emphasis also was 
given to the need for reducing the 
load .ow carried by the pilots, both 
in th. way of cockpit instrumentation 
a wel as the complexity of the rules 
and ». gulations of flight. 

Milion W. Arnold, vice president- 
Operaiions and engineering of the Air 
Transport Association, took a firm 
stand against giving the CAA author- 
ity to regulate rigidly the flow of 
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Price of Safety 

About 24% of modern air- 
liner’s payload potential is con- 
sumed by built-in safety fea- 
tures, W. K. Ebel, engineering 
vice president of Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Co., told the Heuse Inter- 
state and_.Foreign Commerce 
Committee last week. He de- 
clared that whatever naviga- 
tional and blind landing aids 
are adopted, “they should be de- 
veloped with the thought of 
taking weight out of the air 
and placing it on the ground... 
If this is not done, we may find 
ourselves manufacturing flyifig 
electronic laboratories with little 
room left for passengers or car- 
go.” 











air traffic into control areas. Under 
such regulation, the scheduled airlines 
would bear the brunt of curtailment 
of service, Arnold said. The reason, 
he stated, was that under instrument 
flying conditions, CAA would neces- 
sarily have to allocate the number of 
flights of Army, Navy, and non- 
scheduled aircraft into a particular 
airport on the basis of estimates, while 
certificated carriers, operating on 
schedules, would face a fixed reduc- 
tion in flights. 

Arnold told the committee that the 
airlines are beginning to feel they are 
over regulated. He dwelt at length 
on procedures which a pilot must fol- 
low in declaring an emergency which 
permits him certain latitudes in land- 
ing procedures. 

Pilots, he said, are reluctant to de- 
clare an emergency because of the 
penalties of a fine, suspension or rev- 
ocation of their licenses if CAA air 
carrier inspectors fail to sustain their 
judgment. 

19 Systems Faulty 

While CAA had told the Senate com- 
mittee that 32 Instrument Landing 
Systems were “absolutely complete,” 
Arnold pointed out that on a survey 
flight conducted by Capt. W. E. 
Rhoades, head of the ATA Air Navi- 
gation Traffic Control unit, it was 
found that the airlines, with present 
facilities, were presently able to 
use relatively few of them. No fault 
was found with the system at Indian- 
apolis. But various difficulties were 
encountered at some of the other 19 
tested. Newark airport was listed as 
the worst. 

He also stated that most of the 
Army and Navy GCA installations 
were of no present help to the airlines 
for emergency landings because radio 
equipment in the planes, due to dif- 
ferences in frequencies, did not permit 
the necessary two way conversations 
between pilot and landing personnel. 


The airlines he said were modifying 
this equipment as rapidly as possible 
but difficulty has been experienced in 
getting the necessary parts. 

Arnold emphasized the need for 
cutting down cockpit procedures for 
the pilot. Exhibiting a bulky bundle 
which represented the printed rules 
and regulations with which the pilot 
must be familiar, he pointed out that 
the accident record of scheduled 
Canadian airlines, where weather 
conditions generally are worse than 
in the U. S., was five to six times 
better than in this country. He said 
operations, equipment and service were 
generally comparable but Canadian 
pilots operated under simpler rules 
and could make official weather re- 
ports from the cockpit. 

Pilot promotion procedures, under a 
seniority system, were discussed by 
Jerome Lederer, assistant manager 


-and chief engineer of the Aero Insur- 


ance Underwriters, who said his group 
felt management should be permitted 
to exercise greater control over pro- 
motion of pilots than is permitted 
under the present seniority system. 

Stating that all the airlines suffer 
when one particular airline has a 
bad safety record, Lederer urged 
group action in raising the pilot train- 
ing standards of the industry as a 
whole, especially in safety measures 
and emergency procedures. Likewise 
he urged joint action in making 
studies which would enable the air- 
lines to set up certain tests designed 
to eliminate, before hiring, the pilot 
who is emotionally unsuited for air- 
line flying. 


First Regional Air Show 
Slated for St. Louis in May 


The first regional aircraft show 
sanctioned by the Aeronautical Show 
Council will be held in St. Louis, May 
9-18 inclusive, under sponsorship of 
the Aviation Council of Metropolitan 
St. Louis. Local business leaders have 
subscribed over $70,000 as a guaran- 
tor’s fund for production of the “St. 
Louis Air Fair of 1947” at the centrally 
located St. Louis Arena. 

J. Gates Williams, St. Louis finan- 
cier, is general chairman of the event, 
while Col. Tod Bates, new director of 
the Aircraft Industries Association’s 
National Aircraft Shows, has been ob- 
tained as executive director of the 
fair, on loan from his AIA position. 

A 10-state area will be covered in 
the regional exposition. 


Sullivan Leaves Post Office 


Gael Sullivan has resigned as 
Second Assistant Postmaster General 
to become executive director of the 
Democratic National Committee. John 
J. Gillen, who has been deputy second 
assistant in charge of international 
postal service, is serving as acting 
second assistant, and it is unlikely 
that a permanent second assistant 
will be named immediately. Sullivan 
has been credited with doing an out- 
standing job on air mail. 
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Twenty-seven Hundred Flying Horses 


ocony Vacuum Oil Company bought the first Beech- 
craft to come off the production line more than thir- 

teen years ago. They have been flying Beechcrafts'ever 
since. The latest purchase is this fleet of three Beechcraft 
Executive Transports, now flying regularly—here and over- 
seas—enabling executives and technicians of Socony, Vac- 
uum and its affiliates to count their travel time in hours 
instead of days and weeks. 


Powered with two 450-horsepower engines, fully equipped 
for day or night flight, luxuriously furnished and appointed, 
the 200-mile-an-hour Beechcraft Executive Transport en- 
ables up to nine people to serve their companies and their 
customers with a speed and a cross-country mobility never 
possible before. 


The Model 18 Executive Transport is an outstanding ex- 
ample of modern business joining hands with modern science 





CORPORATION 


to get its work done faster, better, and at lower cost. Food 
companies, machinery manufacturers, chain stores, oil com- 
panies—these represent only a few of the fields of business 
in which the Beechcraft Model 18 is at work. It is saving 
hours and days of travel time previously wasted. It is joining 
the outposts of business with its control centers. It is increas- 
ing the capacity of employees of all grades to get their jobs 
done. There may be similar tasks which it can perform for 
your company. It’s worth finding out about. 


» » - 


Your nearest Beechcraft distributor is prepared with facts an 
figures to help you appraise company-owned air transportation in 
the light of your own transportation needs. He welcomes th 
opportunity to demonstrate to you the new Beechcraft Model 18 
No obligation, of course. Beechcraft distributors are located i 

key cities across the U.S.A. 


Beech Alircraft 


WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S. A. 








AIRLINES 
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CAB Checks Fares and Rates 
For Financial Aid to Airlines 


Investigating Possibilities 
For More Non-Mail Revenue 


Increased passenger fares rather 
than higher mail pay rates may be 
one way out of current airline finan- 
cial difficulties, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board believes. It has begun an in- 
vestigation of existing rates, fares and 
charges for both passengers and cargo 
moving over domestic certificated air- 
lines to find out whether increased 
revenues can be produced by higher 
fares and rates. 

The order opening the general in- 
vestigation said: “The prevailing gen- 
eral levels of passenger and property 
rates, fares and charges for interstate 
air transportation within the 
continental limits of the United 
States, excluding Alaska, may be un- 
just or unreasonable and ... ad- 
justment of such general levels de- 
signed to accomplish an overall in- 
crease in non-mail revenues of . . . 
air carriers may be required.” The 
investigation will seek to learn, the 
Board added, whether CAB “should 
determine and prescribe” general fare 
levels intended to boost passenger and 
cargo revenue for the airlines, 


One CAB official emphasized that by 
calling this investigation, the Board 
was definitely not pre-judging current 
fare levels. He pointed out that it 
might well transpire that any hike in 
fares could do more harm than good. 
This official insisted that the Board 
was determined to try every way out 
of the present financial maze and that 
the fare study represented a search 
for one way of helping airline incomes. 

But there was no mistaking the fact 
that the order came at a time when 
nearly half the country’s airlines were 
clamoring for more mail pay. Or the 
fact that CAB spoke plainly in its 
order of increasing “non-mail” reve- 
hues. Observers reasoned that these 
were hardly coincidental, and sug- 
geste’ that CAB was looking for a 
a tut other than by raising mail 
rates 


Mail Pleas Pile Up 

Mesnwhile, pleas for higher mail 
Pay rates kept piling up on CAB’s 
doorsiep, Paul Collins, president of 
North «ast Airlines, testified in a rate 
hearirs for his company that NEA 
Must have $1,121,000 between Jan. 1 
and / pril 30, 1947, in order to stay in 
busin. ss. Collins insisted that higher 
mail pay was the only way out of 
NEA’. predicament. 

Col'ins said last year, merger with 
PCA seemed the best way to 
stren:then Northeast. Now, he ad- 
mitte.. the merger for all practical 
Purposes is dead, largely because of 
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the serious financial condition of both 
airlines, 

Turning to his own line, Collins told 
a CAB examiner that on Jan. 1, North- 
east had current liabilities then due 
and payable of $1,115,530.08. At the 
same time, the company had cash 
available to pay off these liabilities of 
only $102,747.70—only 9c of assets for 
each $1.00 of liabilities. On Feb. 1, 
Collins said, Northeast’s cash deficiency 
amounted to $1,200,000. The airline's 
creditors, he said, “will simply not sit 
back and see that deficiency increase.” 

Chicago and Southern’s prospects 
seemed to have taken a turn for the 
better as CAB granted company offi- 
cials the private conference for which 
they asked late in January. The full 
Board plus members of its staff met 
with Carleton Putnam, C&S president, 
Richard S. Maurer, general counsel 
for the airline, and other C&S offi- 
cials. Neither side was willing to say 
what was discussed, but there can be 
no doubt that C&S’ serious financial 
position was presented to the Board in 
some detail. 

One result of the conference became 
known immediately, as a scheduled 
hearing on a Caribbean mail rate for 
C&S was indefinitely postponed by 
agreement between the airline and 
CAB public counsel. 


C&S Revises Estimates 


A few days later, C&S submitted to 
the Board a set of revised estimates of 
the amount of mail pay it believes it 
will need to begin service along all 
its Caribbean routes. While there is 
no visible connection between the 
private conference and the revised 
mail pay estimates, there seems to be 
every reason to believe that C&S new 
—and lower—figures are related to 
suggestions made by the Board at the 
meeting. 

C&S reduced its rate request for the 
New Orleans-Havana route to $1.77 
per airplane mile. It has previously 
been asking $2.17 per mile. Likewise, 
the company now believes it can oper- 
ate the New Orleans-Havana-San 
Juan segment for $1.47 per airplane 
mile instead of the $1.64 it originally 
called for. To operate its entire Car- 
ibbean system, C&S originally esti- 
mated that it required mail pay sup- 
port at $2.02 per mile; its amended 
petition stated that $1.90 per mile now 
seems an adequate break-even figure. 
Insiders believe CAB will move 
promptly in giving C&S some addi- 
tional financial assistance. 

Western Air Lines re-entered the 
mail rate picture by amending a mail 
rate petition originally filed in April, 
1944. Western asked the Board for 
a temporary 25c per airplane mile for 
cperations on all its routes, and indi- 


cated that rapid action on the tem- 
porary rate was required. The 
amended petition asks to have any 
temporary rate made retroactive to 
May 1, 1944. 
Feeder Pay Boosted 

The feederlines had concrete evi- 
dence that CAB was willing to go at 
least part of the way toward meeting 
their mail pay needs. In the case of 
Monarch Air Lines, Inc., local oper- 
ator centered in Colorado and sur- 
rounding states, the Board issued a 
final order allowing the airline to be- 
gin drawing mail payments at a tem- 
porary rate of 35c per mile. This 
rate represented a 10c increase over 
the 25c figure which had previously 
been accepted as the maximum CAB 
planned to allow the local airlines. 

Some indication that the Board 
meant to raise mail support for the 
feederline carriers was seen earlier in 
a show cause order suggesting 35c as 
the rate for Pioneer Air Lines. The 
Board’s action in the Monarch case 
establishes the policy firmly. Many 
feederline men, however, are still 
wondering just how far 35c¢ will go 
toward meeting the heavy outlays 
necessary to get a local airline enter- 
prise on its feet. 


Landis Favors Merger 
Of Weaker Airlines 


Working out of “adequate consoli- 
dations” of certain airlines, “particu- 
larly the weaker ones,” is one of the 
important things in the present airline 
financial picture, James M. Landis, 
chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, said in a radio interview on 
Feb. 13. 

Landis also looked with favor upon 
the airlines, “in a few instances,” ob- 
taining government loans from the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. 

Discussing consolidations, he said 
that “very often, just like in algebra, 
a minus and a minus becomes a plus. 
Two weak carriers put together may 
make a strong one.” 

Under the law, CAB must grant mail 
pay permitting an airline to break 
even and make a little profit, depend- 
ing on honest, economical and efficient 
management, he said, warning, how- 
ever, that the board is not going to pay 
for inefficiencies under any circum- 
stances. 

Questioned regarding possible cur- 
tailment of equipment purchases due 
to the financial condition of certain 
airlines, Landis said: “I think we must 
recognize that it is wise financial 
policy to finance reasonable and good 
equipment programs of airlines. If 
private financing is not available, there 
is always the possibility of a certain 
amount of government financing. After 
World War I, our railroads were in 
poor shape, Our government put mil- 
lions of dollars in the railroads and 
that was a wise investment; it paid 
back. In a few instances it might be 
wise to use an institution like RFC 
for a government loan here and there 
to meet an equipment need of a car- 
rier.” 
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Basic Issue of Profits, Competition in Air Cargo 
Confronts CAB in Knotty Freight Forwarder Case 


By Dante. S. WENTz, II 


The air Freight Forwarder Case— 
a Civil Aeronautics Board proceeding 
which will be heard in four consecutive 
sessions in New York, Washington, 
Chicago and San Francisco—is now in 
progress, in the Great Hall of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York. 

In its opening phases, the proceeding 
has been a general investigation of the 
Railway Express Agency. Applicants 
who want CAB authorization to act as 
air freight forwarders will be heard 
later on. In the first week’s session, 
CAB Examiner J. Earl Cox heard REA 
Officials, supported by a long list of 
shipper witnesses—representatives of 
firms who use REA’s services—explain 
just how the Agency works and how 
it fits into the air transport picture. 

The basic issue being fought out in 
the case is one of profits and competi- 
tion in air cargo. Prior to the war, 
REA had the air express field almost 
entirely to itself. Working under con- 
tracts with scheduled airlines, it pro- 
vided practically the only such service 
then existing. After the war the pic- 
ture changed rapidly as cheap surplus 
planes were thrown into cargo opera- 
tions by entirely new companies oper- 
ating as contract, or in some instances, 
common carriers. 

A number of scheduled airlines have 
also gone into the freight business 
themselves, competing with the non- 
certificated freight lines and under- 
cutting substantially the rates at which 
air express moves. 


Railway Express believes—and hopes 
to prove in the Freight Forwarder pro- 
ceeding—that it, too, should be author- 
ized on equal terms to do business as 
an indirect air carrier, handling ship- 
ments of all sizes and descriptions on 
the ground but using the airlines and 
other forms of transport to do the 
actual carrying job. REA officials de- 
clare emphatically that they have no 
desire whatever to go into the business 
of flying airplanes; they believe their 
most useful function is to act as a 
ground agency, picking up and deliver- 
ing shipments, and_ co-ordinating 
— movements by air, truck or 
r 


REA Blames Airlines 


Until recently, neither the airlines 
nor the REA with whom they have air 
express contracts was willing to give 
any concrete opinion on how the rela- 
tionship was working out. There were 
plenty of rumors that it wasn’t too 
satisfactory, and hints that because 
REA is owned by the railroads it was 
being used to hold back air freight 
development. Now REA has gone on 
record in this case accusing the air- 
lines of retarding the development of 
air freight by declining to agree to rate 
reductions proposed by REA. (The con- 
tracts give the airlines final say on 
what rates REA may charge for air 
express shipments.) 


REA claims that some airlines would 
like to keep express rates high in order 
to shunt the bulk of the air cargo busi- 
ness to their own air freight divisions. 








° ird Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, which observes its 20th anniversary on 
New Capital Bi April 26, has adopted a new official insignia, replacing its “flying 
bullet." C. Bedell Monro, PCA president, and Karl Brocken (right), industrial designer who 
created the new emblem, discuss a drawing of the new “Capital Bird" which will be placed on 
the airline's new Martin 2-0-2's and Douglas DC-6's, as well as used in advertising and promotion. 
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REA officials say that more than one 
airline carries REA air express ship. 
ments at a relatively high rate on the 
same plane which is carrying aij 
freight at low bulk rates offered by 
the airline’s individual air freight iarif 
They are convinced that a 50% cut in 
air express rates would boost the busi. 
ness some 300%, in a short space of 
time. 

This claim, of course, will be fought 
by a number cf the airlines, and also 
by the Air ‘Transport Association, 
Whatever the outcome, the whole REA. 
airline picture shou'd become a whole 
lot clearer as a resuit. 


Freight forwarders, as REA vy. p 
Kinsey N. Merritt pointed out, are 
quite different from REA. The for- 
warder, strictly speaking, is chiefly 
a consolidator, a middle man who ae. 
cepts individual shipments from any 
source and lumps them into one large 
shipment which he then offers to 
carrier. Because the rates for the bulk 
shipment are lower than the total cost 
of shipping each of the smaller pack- 
ages individually, the forwarder’s profit 
exists in the spread between individual 
and bulk rates. REA by contrast, does 
not consolidate small shipments into 
large ones; it ships each package or 
crate as it is received. Freight for- 
warders in the surface field frequently 
use REA’s facilities, and the Agency's 
officials emphasize that they do not 
want to compete with the forwarder’s 
function. 


Newcomer to Air Transport 


The forwarder is a comparative new- 
comer in air. transportation, although 
many exist in the motor freight and 
rail fields. 

With the rise of independent air 
freight lines after the war, forwarders 
sprang into existence. Their useful- 
ness to the air freight lines lies in the 
fact that they serve in lieu of a costly 
ground organization for developing and 
originating cargo business. 

Because very little is known about 
the usefulness of the forwarder in aif 
transportation, CAB is starting from 
scratch to explore the whole problem 
In that sense, the present case is just 
as much an investigation as it is a trial 
of individual applications. 

The whole picture is loaded with 
serious and complicated questions. 
Should forwarders, for example, be 
given certificates of convenience and 
necessity like direct air carriers, 0 
should they be allowed to operate 
under exemptions? If certificates are 
decided upon, how many should be 
issued and who should get tiem! 

The Board will also have to decide 
just what regulatory safeguards 
place on any certificates or permits i 
may give to forwarders. For example, 
forwarding in the surface transporte 
tion field has in the past bred a num: 
ber of abuses such as discrimination, 
undue preference, and similar practice 
considered unfair competition. If af 
forwarders are to be allowed, CAB 
must find ways to prevent such dit 
criminatory actions before they get 4 
start. 
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PCA Cargo Planes: Pennsylvania-Cen- 
tral plans to put into service soon the 
first of a fleet of four-engined Douglas 
cargo planes due to increased air freight 
yolumes flown in recent months. The 
new craft are being converted by The 
Glenn L. Martin Co. to PCA’s specifica- 
tions and incorporate special installa- 
tions. They will be placed in operation 
on the regularlv-scheduled air freight 
flights between New York and Chicago- 
Milwaukee, with intermediate stops and 
connections. 

C & S Safety: Chicago & Southern Air 
Lines has overated continuously for over 
10 years without death or injury to a 
passenger. During that time it has flown 
$1,017,444 scheduled miles and carried 
974,880 passengers. C & S’ last fatal acci- 
dent occurred at St. Louis in August 1936. 

AA Ticket Office: American Airlines 
has opened a new ticket office in Spring- 
field, Mass., to serve the western part of 
that state. 

Motion Sickness Aid: Dr. Emerson Day, 
TWA medical director, has announced 
that a war-developed “motion” sickness 
remedy will be available to passengers 
aboard TWA Constellation and Skymaster 
equipment. The compound, employing 
hyoscine hydrobromide is in a candy- 
coated chewing gum form. Dr. Day said 
it was being made available to that less 
than 1% of travelers who kecome air- 
sick to any degree. 

AA Training Program: American Air- 
lines has launched a job training pro- 
gram for its management personnel, the 
first step being taken by the reservations 
and ticket offices division of the sales de- 
partment in a series of three-day meet- 
ings held throughout the system. 


C & S Agency: Chicago & Southern 

Air Lines has designated Burton Browne 
Advertising, of Chicago, and a Cuban 
affiliate, Publicidad Alvares Peres, to 
handle a new international advertising 
and public relations program. 


UAL Stewardesses: United Air Lines 
plans io employ and train some 400 new 
stewardesses by the end of June to aug- 
ment present staff of 550. 


AA Bottle Cooler: American Airlines, as 
a special service to passengers traveling 
with |abies, has introduced a_ portable 
icebox--the Flagship Baby Bottle Cooler 

oring nursing bottles during flight. 
ler is available at American Air- 
irport ticket counters and consists 
cardboard boxes and a plastic bag 
ith dry ice. 

S Offices Moved: The Scandanavian 
; Svstem has moved its air cargo, 
relations and advertising offices, 
office of Theodore P. Gould, V.P. 
ge of traffic and sales in North 
., to 630 Fifth Ave., New York. 
ve offices will continue at 270 
venue. 


ce Contract: Contract operations 
ed by United Air Lines in the 
for the Army Air Transport Com- 
ince the fall of 1942 Were con- 
in January, after UAL crews had 
1e equivalent of 7,000 trans-Pacific 
logged more than 50,000,000 miles, 
ported 156.000 passengers, and car- 
ver 8,600 tons of cargo and 9,200 
- mail. Nearly 42,500 miles daily 


‘own at the height of operations. 
1, 





Eight Out of 2,474,700 


U. S. scheduled airlines in for- 
eign and domestic operations last 
year made a record total of 2,474,700 
take-offs and landings with only 
eight resulting in passenger fatal- 
ities, Robert Ramspeck, executive 
vice president of the Air Transport 
Association recently told the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee investigating air safety. 











UAL Petition Refused 
In Overtime Pay Suit 


An airline is subject to provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, instead 
of the Railway Labor Act, in all op- 
erations not directly connected with 
the transportation of passengers, mail 
or freight, under a ruling made in 
Chicago by Federal Judge Philip L. 
Sullivan. 

Sullivan refused a petition by 
United Air Lines requesting dismissal 
of a suit claiming $400,000 in back 
overtime pay filed by four employes at 
the modification center the airline op- 
erated for the Army during the war at 
Cheyenne, Wyo. He ruled that all 
other employes at the center who 
claim back overtime pay should attach 
their claims to the original suit. 

The four employes had claimed 
United owed them time-and-one-half 
overtime from September, 1942, to De- 
cember, 1945, under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act which provides for a 
40-hour week. The Railway Labor 
Act, under which all common carriers 
in interstate commerce operate, has no 
work week provision. 


Court to Review CAB Decision 
Despite Presidential Approval 

In a preliminary opinion on Water- 
man Steamship Corp.’s appeal of the 
Latin American decision, the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit (New Orleans) has de- 
cided that it does possess the power 
to review decisions of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board even though they have 
been approved by the President. 

Previously, lawyers have tended to 
the theory that such Presidentially-ap- 
proved decisions were non-reviewable. 
Several years ago, the Second Circuit 
Court, in the so-called American Ex- 
port Case, ruled that it had no power 
to review such a decision. 

The New Orleans opinion, which, 
however, is only a preliminary to fur- 
ther proceedings, disagrees with the 
Second Circuit’s findings. The opinion 
by Judge Samuel S. Sibley says that 
a plain reading of Section 1006 of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act (dealing with 
judicial review) allows courts to re- 
view CAB orders with the single ex- 
ception of permits issued to foreign 
air carriers. Judge Sibley’s reasoning 
holds that the Court is actually propos- 
ing to review only an order of the 
Board itself, and not the approval or 
disapproval of the President. 


Agreement Lacking 
On ATA Tax Program 


Lack of unanimity of opinion among 
the airlines over the need for Federal 
legislation to avoid multiple taxation 
in the air transportation industry is 
causing the Government Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Air Transport Association 
to reconsider its proposed legislative 
program. 

Opposition to the Bulwinkle bill, 
H. R. 1241, whose general principles 
had the endorsement of most of the 
airlines last year, has been led by J. J. 
Arditto, director of taxes, TWA. Ar- 
ditto is understood to have picked up 
strong support from the management 
of both Eastern and Northeast airlines. 

The Bulwinkle bill attempts to write 
a formula which would set up a basis 
for state taxation of airline property 
in relation to the business done by the 
airline within the state and on the basis 
of real estate holdings within the state. 
The formula would include aircraft, 
moveable equipment, net income and 
gross receipts. It is designed to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the Northwest 
Airlines case wherein the state of Min- 
nesota levied a tax on the basis that 
100% of the airlines property was in 
Minnesota, although much of its flight 
and other moveable equipment was in 
other states, The U. S. Supreme Court 
upheld Minnesota in this taxation 
theory because of the lack of Federal 
legislation to the contrary. 

Arditto contends that each airline 
can better protect its own interests as 
far as state taxation is concerned on 
an individual basis rather than through 
Federal legislation, 


Air Cargo, Inc. Adds to 
Staff, Starts Planning 


Air Cargo, Inc. is hiring personnel 
and completing its organization in 
preparation for its job of arranging 
ground transportation of cargo and 
handling it at airports for the sched- 
uled airlines, 

Jervis Langdon, who resigned re- 
cently as Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines’ general traffic manager, and 
who was formerly assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Chesapeake and Ohio rail- 
road, has joined Air Cargo, Inc.’s staff. 
Robert Guest, statistician for the Air 
Transport Command, has also been 
hired. Other announcements are ex- 
pected soon. 

Fred M. Glass, who was recently 
elected president of Air Cargo, Inc., 
has temporary offices at Air Transport 
Association headquarters in Washing- 
ton. He is seeking separate office 
space in the city. 

When organizational matters are 
completed, Air Cargo will proceed 
with its program of making extensive 
contracts with truckers for the ground 
transportation of cargo. Somewhat 
later, the establishment of air freight 
terminals at airports will be started. 
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Need a tire—compass—engine parts perhaps? One of the 
many WAA Approved Distributors can probably supply 
your requirements right out of stock! How? Because all 
distributors selling government-owned surplus aircraft 
components now have large inventories at your disposal. 
Prices are right too—far below the original cost. 

Why not fill out the coupon and have this list of Approved 
Distributors handy? There is no cost or obligation on your 
part—just send in the coupon. If it is more convenient, the 


WAA Aircraft Components Sales Centers are at your service. 


VETERANS OF WORLD WAR Ii are invited to obtain 
certification at the nearest WAA Certification 
Office serving their area and to submit orders to 
War Assets Administration or its agents. Quanti- 
ties of all merchandise are reserved to fulfill the 
needs of priority claimants. 

















National Aircraft Components Sales Western Aircraft Components Sales 
Center, 6200 Riverside Drive (Mu- Center, 190th Street & Normandie 
nicipal Airport) Cleveland 32, Ohio. Ave. (Alcoa Plant) Torrance, Calif. 


Office of Aircraft Disposal 
W., Washington 25, D. C. 














The WAA Distributor's establishment pic- 
ured here is typical of the modern, well- 
equipped plants now ready to serve you. 


War Assets Administration— 
41 government agency 
or the disposal of surplus property. 





Sea-Air Committee Ad 
Strikes at C&S, Asks 


Board for Air Routes 


The Sea-Air Committee plugged hard 
last month for a New Orleans-Havana- 
San Juan “unsubsidized” air route for 
Waterman Steamship Corp.; accused 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines of get- 
ting the route by first claiming it 
didn’t need mail pay and later asking 
a big figure, and heard C&S President 
Carleton Putnam assert that the only 
way Waterman could fly the route 
would be to subsidize itself out of 
profits of its “already subsidized steam- 
ship company.” 

The committee, financed by steam- 
ship companies, took full-page news- 
paper ads, headed “High (and Expen- 
sive) Journey” (title of Putnam’s re- 
cent book was “High Journey”) to 
ask the Civil Aeronautics Board either 
to grant Waterman the route or to 
seek clarifying legislation if it had 
doubts about the rights of steamship 
compariies to operate air service. 

It claimed that C&S requires $2,- 
032,284 annual government aid to fly 
New Orleans-San Juan (route is not 
yet open beyond Havana), although 
before getting a certificate the airline 
had said it would profit without aid. 
Waterman, it added, would fly without 
aid. Cé&S’s requested $2.17 per mile 
mail pay for New Orleans-Havana 
would, based on November and De- 
cember figures, equal $877.86 per 
ton-mile, compared with 75c now paid 
on Atlantic routes and 45c on some 
domestic routes, the committee said. 
C&S has now reduced the $2.17 esti- 
mate to $1.77. 

In a wire to CAB, Putnam branded 
the ad as probably “the first instance 
on record of a pressure group attempt- 
ing to influence the Board’s decision 
in a case pending before it by paid 
newspaper advertising. 

“It provides the sharpest insult ever 
directed at a federal administrative 
agency and undoubtedly constitutes 
contempt of the board’s judicial func- 
tions.” 

Since 1928, subsidies to steamship 
companies probably exceed 400 mil- 
lions, Putnam said, adding that “in 
one specific instance, Waterman re- 
ceived $2,400,000 for carrying 900 pieces 
of mail, or $2,666 a letter.” 

In a letter to the Chicago Daily News, 
Putnam said if Waterman proposes 
to fly without subsidy, it either doesn’t 
know what its costs will be, it will 
get the route on a no-subsidy promise 
and then come back for mail pay, or 
it will subsidize itself out of the prof- 
it of its “already subsidized” steam- 
ship company until air transportation 
becomes completely self-supporting. 


UAL to Inaugurate New 
S.F.-Honolulu Service May 1 


United Air Lines hopes to inaugu- 
rate passenger, mail and cargo service 
between San Francisco and Honolulu 
May 1. 
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PCA Drops ATC Contract 
For U.S.-Germany Route 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines has 
cancelled its contract with the Army 
Air Transport Command whereby the 
airline would have operated a route 
for ATC between Washington, D. C., 
and Frankfurt, Germany. 

Continued difficulties in obtaining 
parts and supplies needed for mainte- 
nance of the government aircraft to be 
used were given by J. H. Carmichael, 
PCA executive vice president, as 
reasons for the cancellation effective 
Feb. 28. 

Under the contract, the Army as- 
sumed full responsibility for supply, 
Carmichael said, and subsequently was 
unable to provide the necessary parts. 
He stated that PCA originally had ex- 
pected to fly the route but never had 
entered that phase of the operation but 
had performed maintenance on planes 
assigned by ATC to the Washington- 
Frankfurt run. 


Northwest Planning $793 
New York-Shanghai Fare 


Passenger fares between New York 
and Shanghai will be $793 on North- 
west Airlines’ new Orient route, ac- 
cording to a statement attributed to 
Croil Hunter, NWA president, in a 
press dispatch from Shanghai last 
week. Hunter, a group of company 
and government officials, and special 
guests had left the Twin Cities Feb. 
10 on a survey flight over NWA’s 
route to Tokyo, Shanghai and Manila, 
via Alaska and the Aleutians. 

The NWA president indicated that 
the Orient service is slated to start 
about May 1, with flying time of 33 
hours from New York to Shanghai. He 
stated that the planned one-way fare 
of $793 is “highly competitive” in view 
of the $920 charged by other airlines 
San Francisco-Shanghai. 


Venezuela Forces Pan Am 


to Reinstate Higher Fares 

Because of Venezuelan government 
objections to lower fares established 
recently, Pan American Airways has 
reinstated higher fares on schedules 
into that country, according to a PAA 
spokesman, 

The Miami-Caracas fare had been 
reduced from $145 to $130; Caracas- 
Curacao, $30 to $20; Barranquilla- 
Caracas, $62 to $52 and Port of Spain- 
Caracas, $45 to $39. 


Two New Directors for AA 

Charles S. Cheston of Philadelphia, 
who was assistant director of the Office 
of Strategic Services during the war, 
and Thomas M. Conroy of Cincinnati 
have been elected directors of Am- 
erican Airlines. They replace Chand- 
ler Hovey of Boston and Charles 
Rheinstrom of New York who resigned 
recently. 

Cheston is a director of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. and Conroy is executive v.p. 
and a director of the Central Trust Co, 
of Cincinnati. 


Administrative 


G. R. Thornton, district manager for Twa 
in San Francisco for the last two years, has 
been appointed Paris manager. Frank § 


. Donant, district sales manager, is acting dip 


trict manager in 8S. F. 

Robert M. McCraith, former director of 
personne] relations for Air Transport Associa- 
tion, is now manager of labor relations de- 
partment for National Airlines. 

Jose Cabral, one of Portugal's leading air. 
men, has been appointed TWA district man- 
ager for Portugal. This is the first time a 
TWA employe other than a U. 8S. citizen has 
been named district manager at an over- 
seas station, according to the company. 
Cabral, who has been d.t.m. at Lisbon since 
last May, received his pilot’s license with the 
British Royal Air Force in 1919. 

Pollard Garrison has assumed duties of 
TWA coordinator with CAA, replacing Ray 
Laux, recently recalled to active Army duty. 


Traffic and Sales 


Dean J. Hanscom, director of traffic for 
the International Division of TWA, has re- 
signed to join Northwest Airlines in con- 
nection with establishment of its new route 
to the Orient. 


Gallo Gash 


Charles L. Gallo, formerly general man- 
ager for TACA Airways in Central America, 
has been named director of traffic for TWA’ 
International Division, succeeding Hanscom. 
Gallo was with TWA for more than 10 years 
before going to TACA and has been on leave 
of absence from TWA while with that com- 
pany. 

Ward Gash, formerly with United Air Lines, 
has been appointed d.t.m. of Continental 
Air Lines in Denver. 


Morgan Farrell 

Lt. Col. Robert J. Morgan, who <irected 
movement of supplies for the Air Forces 2 
the Pacific during the war, returned to te 
Orient early last month as d.t.m, for Nort 
west Airlines at Tokyo. 

James P. Farrell has been named <.t.m. {0 
Northwest Airlines at New York. He w¥ 
transferred from Chicago. Farrell storted 
aviation with Eastern Air Lines 13 years 86° 

John Bailey, 1l-year TWA veteran, has bee® 
appointed passenger sales manager for com 
pany’s International Division, with head 
quarters in Paris. 
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NE OF OUR wisecracking airline friends said the other day: “There are more 
rumors flying in this business than there are airplanes” . 
point there . 


By ERIC BRAMLEY , 


. . the man has a 


Delta Air Lines gets an orchid this month for a swell direct-mail adver- 


tising piece . 


. This little folder has some sand glued to it, and the 


theme is that only yesterday this sand was a part of Miami Beach, and 
although Delta can’t bring the beach to you, it can take you to the beach 
in less than six hours from up Chicago way . . . Burke Dowling Adams 
advertising agency gets credit for the idea, and Delta gets credit for a 
remarkable low-cost production job that should interest other airlines 
in these days of rising costs . . The airline had a bid of $400 from a 
printer for printing and sanding 10,000 copies . . . So Delta did the job 
in its own shops for $150, including labor and overhead . . It’s an 
advertising piece you have to stop and read, and it was produced at mini- 


mum cost . . 


George Kane, of TWA’s news bureau, reports this one . 


. Other airlines should note .. . 
2 


. Four prospective 


TWA hostesses and a veteran TWA pilot were riding as non-revenue passengers 


on a flight into Wichita . . 


. It was night, and snow was falling . . . The gals 


became somewhat concerned about this night instrument approach, and con- 


sulted the pilot-passenger . . 
fine job . 


. He said that the captain in charge was doing a 
. Pointing out the window, he said: “See that red light blinking 


out there? Well, the pilot has brought the plane right through the clouds to 


exactly where it should be” . 


. Then, pointing out the opposite window, he 


said, “See that blinking green light? Well, the pilot was supposed to come down 


right between them, and he did. That’s perfect flying” . . 


. Of course the pilot 


neglected to tell the girls that the lights were on the plane’s wing tips, but he 


reassured them, anyway . 


flying 


. Maybe this system is the answer to all-weather 
. - We hope these hostesses were wised up during their training . 
~ 


Good-old-dependable railroads roundup: A train that was running five 


hours late because of bad weather (this isn’t what the ads say) stopped 
in Bedford, Ind., while the passengers went into nearby restaurants for a 
quick meal . . . Guess they weren’t taking any chances on arriving with a 
load of emaciated passengers . . A recent Delta DC-4 flight between 
Birmingham and Atlanta carried three passengers whose reservations were 
made by a railroad after the choo-choo broke down . . . The New York, 
New Haven and Hartford had a freight wreck, with cars strewn over its 
four main lines . . . News reports estimated 48 hours to resume normal 
service . . . This is the railroad that has done so much advertising about 


reliability and which distributes little folders on its trains about the fellow 
who got canceled out on an air trip and took the train. . . 
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Airways, a non-scheduled cargo carrier, has built up a pretty good 
on. . . Recently, however, some people thought this reputation suffered 


Slick flew 5,200 Ibs. of that new record, “Open the Door, Richard,” from 


eles to New York . . . These people think that Slick would have done 
have had an emergency dumping over Lake Michigan . . 
. ‘ 


ist issue we quoted two irate airline passengers who wanted to know 


airport-to-downtown fares were the same on big coaches as on 
vsines . . . Someone is making a killing, they said . ... John Carey, 
dent of Carev Airport Service, New York, shoots us a letter assuring 
\ that “the killing has not yet taken place” . . He also sent us a 
‘ete analysis of his 1946 operations, prepared by some impartial con- 
nts, and, while it’s not a direct answer to the question of the moment, 
ery interesting reading . . . Carey netted only 5.8c out of every 
r taken in during 1946 . . . The report also shows that the limousines 
moving in revenue service less than 50% of the time . . . The reason 
‘is, the report says, is because the airlines don’t permit “community” 
of coaches . . . In other words, passengers for each flight of each air- 
must be given exclusive use of the ground equipment assigned to a 
‘cular flight . . . If coach trips could be regularly scheduled, and 

all passengers available, productive use would increase and fares 
{ be lowered, says the report . . . This is an interesting angle. 
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Pan American Carries 
27,300 Trans-Atlantic 
Passengers in Year 


In a year of Constellation service 
ending Feb. 3, 1947, Pan American 
Airways carried 27,300 revenue pas- 
sengers on nearly 1,000 crossings of 
the Atlantic, the company reported 
last month, Travel from Europe and 
Africa was generally higher than east- 
bound for the period surveyed: ap- 
proximately 16,150 persons made the 
westbound crossing while about 11,150 
flew east out of La Guardia Field. 

June was high spot for the year 
with a total of 4,152 passengers span- 
ning the Atlantic. In that month, one 
of three in which eastbound numbers 
were higher than westbound, 2,251 
went over and 1,901 returned. PAA 
traffic officials attributed the high 
number of passengers during that 
period largely to vocation travel, par- 
ticularly to Shannon, Eire. 

Second largest number of crossings 
also occurred in June, with 58 flights 
over and 58 back for a total of 116. 
Peak month for crossings was Janu- 
ary, 1947, when a total of 128 was 
chalked up. 

The Pacific Division in the year 
ending last Feb. 1 carried 22,800 reve- 
nue passengers on 1,875 flights. The 
trans-Pacific movement was heavier 
eastbound with 12,900 arriving in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles from Ma- 
nila, Australia, and Honolulu. Pas- 
sengers departing from the states for 
Pacific points totaled 9,900. 

Heavy Latin American Traffic in 1946 

Record traffic to South American 
points in 1946 was reported by Wil- 
bur L. Morrison, v.p. in charge of the 
company’s Latin American operations. 

A total of 738,850 passengers was 
flown over all L.A. routes—89% above 
the 390,426 in 1945, and 310% more 
than the 1941 total of 180,220. 

In passenger miles flown, PAA 
showed a gain of 71% over 1945 and 
459% over 1941. Totals were 525,- 
047,073 during 1946, 306,107,550 in 
1945, and 93,951,697 in 1941. 

Air express shipments increased 
from 11,630,846 pounds in 1945 to 15,- 
106,845 last year. The 1941 figure was 
1,754,014. 

29,728 Between U. S.-Alaska 

PAA flew 29,728 passengers between 
Seattle and Alaska last year, compared 
to 1,800 in the last peacetime year, 
1941. Revenue passenger miles 
totaled 28,000,000. Express on the 
Alaska Division amounted to 473,978 
pounds, a gain of 156% over 1945, and 
mail 568,784 pounds, up 25%. 


Airlines Terminal Co. in Operation 

The Airlines National Terminal Co. 
has taken over complete operation of 
the Willow Run Airport following the 
transfer of all airline operations from 
Detroit Municipal Airport. 

The airlines involved recently com- 
pleted the signing of agreements with 
the terminal company which provide 
that the same schedule of landing fees 
previously in effect at Detroit Munici- 
pal shall be charged at Willow Run. 
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Announcing — 
Licensing of C-46 Transports 


by 


United Services For Air, Inc. 
Niagara Falls Municipal Airport 





Now authorized by CAA to Certificate C-46 A& D Models 





tion, 


C-46 
Market 


C-46 
Specifications 


C-46 
Sales 





DRASTIC WAA C-46 PRICE REDUCTION 
Price range per C-46 now $10,000- 
$12,500-$15,000—depending on condi- 


Quantities of C-46’s in excellent condi- 
tion available for purchase at USair’s 
Niagara Falls Plant. 


*USAIR’s C-46 conversion program opens a 
vast reservoir of proven military surplus 
transport planes to the world’s air carriers. 
Owned by WAA and FIC, C-4 purchase and 
licensing may also be arranged through 
USair, or USair accredited aircraft brokers. 
*USAIR’s converted C-46 is licensed under 
CAA 03 normal category for 45,000-pound 
gross weight. Modified version allows 17,000- 
pound useful load at cruising speed of 215 
mph. 1500-mile operational range with re- 
serve. Direct flying cost per ton mile less 
than seven cents. 

*USAIR’s world-wide C-46 sales program in- 
cludes establishing sales-relations with re- 
liable aircraft representatives. Attractive 
sales-brokerage plan available to houses 
that qualify as to integrity and ability to 
handle fleet aircraft sales. 


*UNITED SERVICES FOR AIR, INC. 
P. O. BOX 499 NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
Phones: 3721 — 3-2107 Cable: USAIR 











Classified advertisements in AMERICAN 
AVIATION are worth many times their 
cost, e For complete information on rates 
and closing dates see page 42 this issue. 





CAB Briefs—— 


The general agency agreement between Pan American Air. 
ways and the United States Lines Co. has been recommended 
for approval by CAB Examiner Warren E. Baker. The ex. 
aminer concluded that any conflict of interest between the two 
firms was so slight as to be completely outwéighed by econo- 
mies and benefits PAA obtained from the pact. Under the 


agency arrangements, PAA’s ticket sales and promotion ac- 
tivities throughout most of Europe are handled by U. S. Lines’ 
agents and sub-agents on a commission basis. 
* o > e 
Disapproval of an interlocking relationship resulting from 
the holding by John W. Hanes of directorships in U. S. Lines, 
Pan American Airways, Inc., and Pan American Airways 
Corp. has been recommended by CAB Examiner Warren £. 
Baker. “Divergent interests” of the carriers was cited as the 
reason. sah Gable 1 
Wiggins Airways, Norwood, Mass., has applied for exemp- 
tion order authorizing it to include Norwood as a stop on its 
feederline system. Company said its certificated stops at 
Taunton and Brockton, Mass., can not now be used because 
of unsuitable airports, and that a traffic stop at Norwood 


would serve parts of the same area. 
7” * 7 * 












Testimony in the recently concluded Air Freight Case hear- 
ing set a new record for length—5,780 pages of transcript. 
The Pan American Airways’ Domestic Routes Case is runner- 
up with 5,582 pages. Previous record was held by an old PAA 
Latin American Division Mail Rate Case that lasted 5,290 
pages. At a price of 30c per page, a participant would have to 
pay $1,734 for a complete record of the Freight Case. 

* 7 . o 


Wien Alaska Airlines’ proposal to acquire the assets and 
certificates of another Alaskan airline, Ferguson Airways, has 
been approved by CAB. Ferguson’s regular and irregular 
route certificate will be transferred to Wien, which will oper- 
ate the routes as part of its system. The sale agreement pro- 
vides that the puprchase price is $32,000, payable $20,000 
upon execution of the agreement, the balance in annual in- 
stalments of $5,000 each. Wien’s routes lie mainly in north- 
eastern Alaska in the area including Fairbanks, Fort Yukon, 
and Nome. << /S « 


A CAB decision on Jan. 23 placed Montego Bay, Jamaica, 
on the Caribbean routes of Chicago and Southern Air Lines 
and Pan American Airways. Application of Eastern Air Lines 
to serve the seaside resort was denied because CAB found 
the traffic potential insufficient to justify the operation with- 
out extensive government support. 

* * * . 

New trunkline service between Chicago and Seattle plus 
proposals for feederline and pick-up service in the north- 
western states are before CAB for decision following or 
argument in the Chicago-Seattle Case. Great Northern Ai- 
lines asked for a new trunk certificate parallel to but north 
of Northwest Airlines’ present route. Duluth Airlines’ attor- 
ney argued for a local and feeder service in the area betweel 
Chicago and Fargo, N. D., The third applicant was Gl 
Airlines, asking pick-up service in Wisconsin and _ [llino’s 
with a few stops in Michigan, Minnesota and Iowa. United 
Air Lines and Northwest Airlines were the only airiine inter 
veners. a: om 


Removal of frequency limitations in the Los Angeles-Met- 
ico City foreign air permit held by Compania Mexicana de 


* Aviacion, S. A. has been recommended by CAB Examinet 


Richard A. Walsh. CMA is now limited in its permit to three 
round trips weekly, although in practice the company hé 
been allowed unlimited frequencies by exemption. Walsh 
found that principles of international reciprocity require *€ 
moval of the restriction. 

” * 7 . 

CAB has granted United Air Lines authority to operat 
non-stop service between Detroit, Mich., and New Yotk, 
N. Y., and between Detroit and Allentown, Pa., on its route 
No. 1. Elimination of the stop at Youngstown, Ohio, will 
reduce the current travel time by 17 minutes eastbound and 
24 minutes westbound on DC-3 schedules and 35 minute 
eastbound and westbound on DC-4 operations, 
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CAB Proceedings 


(A Summary of Applications Filed, and Actions of the Civil Aeronautics Board.) 


Actions: 


Feb. 10—Order instituting investigation of 
Hughes Tool Co.’ control of Transcontinental 
& Western Air, Inc. (Docket 2796). 

Feb. 11—Decision granting Key West- 
Havana foreign air carrier permit to Aerovias 
“Q”, S. A., a Cuban airline. (Docket 2374). 

Feb. 14—Order opening investigation in 
passenger and cargo rates, fares and charges 
on all domestic airlines. (Docket 2808). 

Feb. 18—Decision amending KLM-Royal 
Air Lines’ foreign air carrier permit to in- 
dude Ciudad Trujillo, D. R., as an inter- 
mediate stop. (Docket 2348). 

Feb. 18—Order setting temporary mail pay 
rate of 35c per plane mile for Monarch Air 
Lines’ Route 73. (Docket 2741). 

Feb. 18—Decision approving acquisition by 
Wien Alaska Airlines, Inc., of the assets and 
certificates of Ferguson Airways, Inc. (Docket 
2%). 


Calendar: 


Mar. 3—Hearing on All American Aviation’s 
application for temporary authority to experi- 
ment with combination passenger-pickup 
service on Route 49 between Pitsburgh, El- 
kins and Huntington. (Docket 2366). Tenta- 
tive. 

Mar. 4—Hearing on the airport complaint 
of the City of Akron, Ohio. (Docket 2332). 
Examiner F. Merritt Ruhlen. Tentative. 

Mar. 4—Oral argument on Pan American 
Airways’ Latin American, and Miami-Leopold- 
ville rate cases and on the Panair do Brasil 
contract investigation. (Dockets 1593, 1909, 
and 2032). 10a. m., e. 8. t., Room 5042, Com- 
merce Building. 

Mar. 5—Oral argument on Pan American 
Airways’ Trans-Atlantic and Alaskan rate 
cases. (Dockets 1706 and 1499) 10 a. m., 
e. 8, t., Room 5042, Commerce Building. 

Mar. 10—Oral argument in the Mississippi 
Valley case. (Docket 548 et al.) Postponed 
from Feb. 24. 10 a. m., e. s. t., Room 5042, 
Commerce Building 


Apr. 1—Hearing on Caribbean-Atlantic Air- 
lines’ application for Caribbean routes. 
(Docket 2246 et al.) Examiner James S. Keith. 
Postponed from Mar. 1. 

Apr. 2l—Hearing on applications proposing 
service between the Pacific Northwest and 
Hawaii. (Docket 2537 et al.) Portland, Ore. 
Examiner Warren E. Baker. 

May 5—Hearing on application proposing 
local service in western Washington (Docket 
2368 et al.) Tentative. Examiner James 9. 
Keith. 

May 10—Hearing on application proposing 
additional service to Florida (Docket 1668 
et al.) Tentative. Examiner F. Merritt Ruhlen. 
Postponed from Mar. 10. 

June 16—Hearing on the Minot-Regina, 
Sask., application of Mid-Continent Airlines. 
(Docket 628). Examiner Lawrence J. Kosters. 
Tentative. 


Applications: 


Air Brokers, Inc., 152 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee 2, Wis., for a certificate or an 
exemption order authorizing air transporta- 
tion as a freight forwarder over scheduled 
and non-scheduled international lines. 
(Docket 2775). 

J. E. Bernard and Co., Inc., 11 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago 3, Ill., for a certificate or an 
exemption order authorizing air transporta- 
tion as a freight forwarder over scheduled 
domestic lines (Docket 2779), over non- 
scheduled domestic lines (Docket 2780), over 
scheduled international lines (Docket 2781), 
and over non-scheduled international lines 
(Docket 2782). 

British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines Ltd., 
44 Martin Pl., Sydney, New South Wales, 
Australia, for a foreign air carrier permit 
authorizing scheduled and non-scheduled 
passenger, property and mail service between 
New Zealand and San Francisco or Van- 
couver, via various intermediate points. 
(Docket 2777). 

City of Clearwater, Fia., and Clearwater 
Chamber of Commerce for amendment to 
certificate of National Airlines, Inc., for 


route 31 to redesignate the intermediate 
point St. Petersburg, Fla., as St. Petersburg- 
Clearwater, Fla. (Docket 2766). 

Delta Air Lines, Inc., for amendment to 
its certificate for Route 54 authorizing sched- 
uled passenger, property and mail service 
between Charleston, S. C,, and Savannah, Ga 
(Docket 2771). 

Raymond H. Mattsen, 1621 E. 78th St., Chi- 
cago 49, Ill., for @ permanent certificate au- 
thorizing scheduled passenger, property, and 
mail service over 424 miles of routes between 
Chicago and Escanaba, Mich., and between 
Escanaba and Marquette, Mich., Iron Moun- 
tain, Mich., and Grand Mardis, Mich. (Docket 
2768). 

Monarch Air Service, 6054 S. Cicero Ave., 
Chicago 38, Ull., for an exemption order or 
permanent or temporary certificate authoriz- 
ing air transportation as a freight forwarder 
over scheduled domestic lines (Docket 2759), 
over non-scheduled domestic lines (Docket 
2760), over scheduled international lines 
(Docket 2761), and over non-scheduled inter- 
national lines (Docket 2762). 

National Air Cargo Co-Ordinators, Inc., 
d.b.a. NACCO, 220 S. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
for a certificate or exemption order author- 
izing air transportation as a freight for- 
warder in the U. &., its territories, and all 
foreign countries over the routes of scheduled 
air carriers (Docket 2763), and non-scheduled 
air carriers (Docket 2764). 

National Air Freight Forwarding Corp., 
100 W. 10th St., Wilmington, Del., for a 
permanent or temporary certificate authoriz- 
ing air transportation as a freight forwarder 
over any and all air routes—scheduled or 
non-scheduled, domestic or international 
(Docket 2774). 

Pacific Northern Airlines, Anchorage, Ala- 
ska, for an amended certificate authorizing 
service between Anchorage and Juneau s0 
as to redesignate Juneau as an intermediate 
point and extend route to Seattle. (Docket 
2620). 

Pacific Northern Airlines, Anchorage, 
Alaska, for an exemption order authorizing 
scheduled passenger and property service be- 
tween Juneau and Seattle. (Docket 2621). 
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Carriers Gaining Better Balance in Freight 
Operations by Pushing Up Eastbound Loads 


By Frep HUNTER 


Eastbound air freight loads are 
climbing. They are changing in char- 
acter, too . . . for the better. Ship- 
ments of general merchandise are 
showing up on eastbound way bills, 
along with the flowers and the perish- 
ables, and that’s the money-in-the- 
bank trend air cargo traffic represen- 
tatives have been waiting for. 

Slick Airways, for example, has 
pushed its eastbound load factor up 
to approximately 63%. The contract 
carrier still has quite a way to go to 
catch up with the approximately 96% 
westbound load factor, but it repre- 
sents a marked gain and continued 
improvement is anticipated. 

The development of air freight saw 
backlogs pile up in the eastern termi- 
nals like LaGuardia and Newark, but 
a large proportion of the return east- 
bound flights were characterized 
mainly by the unused space available. 
The reason is that the heavier normal 
freight movements for all forms of 
transportation are from east to west 
because the larger manufacturing and 
distribution points are in the more 
populated east. 

Perishables—flowers, fruits and 
vegetables—comprised the principal 
eastbound loads and these, of course, 
had a highly seasonable aspect, which 
made for virtually empty airplanes 
when the cantaloupes called it a day 
and the lilacs began to droop. 


Garment Industry Booms 


Where the air freight carriers are 
beginning to cash in on a solid basis 
is California’s lusty garment industry, 
which has bloomed into a $400,000,000 
a year business in the last few years. 
That’s a drop in the bucket to the 
volume of New York’s garment busi- 
ness, but it’s big enough for 14 rail- 
road carloads of sportswear and simi- 
lar merchandise to be shipped east out 
of Los Angeles every night. 

The promotion-conscious eastern 
garment trade started using air freight 
to speed deliveries of their fashions 
in mid-1946 after rates dropped to 
approximately the level of air ex- 
press, but the California stylists were 
less competitive and remained more or 
less aloof, especially as they found no 
demand for faster service from their 
outlets. 

The diminishing buying’ spree 
brought the change. Competition be- 
came keen and the California manu- 
facturers of slacks, bathing suits, play 
suits and sports clothes suddenly dis- 
covered they had to speed up deliv- 
eries to protect their markets. 

Slick Airways has recently consum- 
mated a contract with the metro- 
politan traffic group in New York to 
air freight merchandise from Cali- 


fornia. This group includes the big 
New York department stores like 
Macy’s and Gimbels and represents a 
huge traffic potential. This contract 
is expected to increase Slick’s east- 
bound load factor still further. 


Larger Cal Eastern Volume 
California Eastern’s DC-4's also are 
carrying larger volumes of fashion 
wear and general merchandise. Re- 
cently, a shipper sent 100,000 leather 
jackets to Detroit on a California 
Eastern flight. His computations 
showed he actually saved money on the 
shipment because he simply tossed the 
jackets in the plane and had no pack- 
aging cost. The jackets arrived in as 
good condition as if he had neatly 
boxed each one individually. 
Increased eastbound tonnage was an 
important factor in boosting the Fly- 
ing Tiger Line's traffic above one mil- 
lion ton miles a month. 
. o a o 


California Eastern Airways has ex- 
panded its traffic department, recent addi- 
tions to its Oakland headquarters being 
George Wells, formerly traffic represen- 
tative for Ford Motor Co. and Conti- 
nental Sky-Van, and John Edmundson, 
former cargo manager for Western Air 
Lines. 

Transocean Air Lines, headquartered at 
Oakland Municipal Airport, was slated 
to inaugurate all-cargo service between 
the Pacific Coast and Honolulu Feb. 28 
with minimum of three round trips 
weekly, according to Orvis M. Nelson, 
president. Main ports of call will be 
Oakland airport and John Rodgers Field, 
Honolulu. 

American Air Export & Import Co. 
(AAXICO) has announced inauguration 
of direct flights from New York City to 
Port au Prince, Haiti. 

Consumers Air Freight Corp. has been 
organized as a non-scheduled carrier with 
offices at 291% Main St., Chamovaign, IIl. 
The company operates one DC-3 type 
aircraft and has been specializing in 
flights involving sports activities. 

Santa Fe Skyways, Inc., which on Feb. 3 
inaugurated a contract air freight service 
between San Francisco and the midwest, 
has appointed Mayo H. Thomas as its 
general agent in the western territory, 
with headquarters at Los Angeles. Thomas 
served during the war with the Air Tech- 
nical Service Command of the AAF. 

Veterans’ Air Express Co.’s co-trustees 
have repo to the company’s creditors 
that by completion of modification work 
on the two Douglas C-54’s owned by the 
company, now located at the Matson 
Navigation plant, Oakland, these planes 
can be put into profitable operation, en- 
abling the trustees to begin paying off 
the debts of the concern. 

Winged Cargo, Inc, has announced 
appointment of George T. Eckart, for- 
mer Army flyer and airline represen- 
tative in South America, as adminis- 
trative assistant to Fred P. Dollen- 
burg, president. 








3,585 Non-Scheduled 
Operators Apply for 
CAA Certificates 


A total of 3,585 operators had ap. 
plied for non-scheduled air carrier 
operating certificates as of the end of 
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January, the Civil Aeronautics Ad. 
ministration reported last week. Sot 
The CAA was quick to admit, how. § 545 
ever, that its information as to non § 272" 
scheduled operations was “incom- of ¢ 
plete,” since “the industry has begun § P°W° 
to develop almost entirely within the —f Pane 
past year, and so far no recurring §f Peo 
reports of its activities have been | ©™P 
required.” R1830 
Part 42, of the Civil Air Regula. § °8™ 
tions, which for the first time pre [ >€e? 
scribed safety regulations governing § P'ce 
non-scheduled operators engaged in Equ 
interstate, overseas and foreign air § magn 
transportation, and required them to J engine 
obtain air carrier operating certifi. § and b 
cates, did not become effective until carry 
last Sept. 15. CAA reports show that § !tanty 
3,061 operators signed up prior to the @ ever i 
deadline date. Wit! 

500 More Operators _oo 
A recapitulation of applications and § R1930- 
requests for information disclosed that § verted 
more than 500 additional operator & exchar 
have entered the field since then @ rear ¢ 
There is no check on the number of § hours 
non-scheduled operators who may In 2 
have folded up in recent months, but § o¢ spa 
it is believed the number was con § +, one 
siderable. both | 
The 3,585 operators included in the & over. 
CAA figure represent about a 30% & engine. 
increase over the CAA’s estimate last & instryy, 
summer that there were approxi- The 
mately 2,700 in the country. engine 
Last summer’s estimate as to the & jarq ay, 
total number of aircraft engaged in 
non-scheduled operations was _ 5,500, 
but the 3,585 operators on record a New 
of the end of January reported owner- . its « 
ship of 16,850 planes. Of these, 14,460 coaged 
were single-engine aircraft, 2,190 were ye 
twin-engined and 200 were fou-# J p,.. 
engined. ence, N 
and H 
: ; Corp., 
Waterman Seeks Suspension § Sun 
Of Alabama Operation Albany 
1Siat 
Waterman Airlines is seeking tem §& Gillies 
porary suspension of its intrastate oP @ Man ¢ 
eration in Alabama through applica aap 
tion filed with the Alabama Publi You” 
Service Commission. If favorable & Trade: 
tion is forthcoming, the company plans Park 
to shut down immediately. , East 
The company was said to be basiNS & resign 
its case upon a showing that it has lost & unti] } 
approximately $500,000 in operating &% presid 
Mobile-Montgomery-Birmingham serv J bases j 
ice. Testimony will also be given 0 but 
show that CAB requirement |imitiné — 
the line’s business strictly to intté Nebr, 
state passengers has materially red 1 ~ 
its load factors. The airline’s personl®  ¢,),,,,.) 
and DC-3 equipment are expected to BH  gxy 
absorbed in the company’s com Parks / 
operations. at Cley 
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DC-3 Engine Exchange 
Deal Announced by 
Pacific Airmotive Co. 


Southwest Airmotive Co., of Dallas, 
has announced an engine exchange 
arrangement, under which operators 
of C-47’s and DC-3’s can replace 
power plants without grounding their 
planes during the normal overhaul 
period. The new SAC plan offers 
completely majored Pratt & Whitney 
R1830-92’s in immediate exchange for 
engines of a similar type which have 
been pulled for normal overhaul. Flat 
price is $3,000, plus the “trade-in.” 

Equipped with overhaul carburetors, 
magnetos, and ignition harness, the 
engines will, on request, be “pickled” 
and boxed for export or storage. They 
carry the company’s standard war- 
ranty of 100 hours or 60 days, which 
ever is less. 

Without exchange, the engines will 
be sold for $5,000. 

SAC also will deliver R1830-43, 
R1830-65, or R1830-67 engines, con- 
verted to R1830-92, for $4,000 without 
exchange. These have overhauled 
rear cases. Power sections have 50 


hours or less since new. 

In a move to provide a ready source 
of spares for Beechcraft D18S planes, 
the company has established fixed fees 


both for exchange and for normal 
overhaul of 20 components, including 
engines, propellers and a variety of 
instruments and accessories. 

The firm also has announced an 
engine spare plan for Grumman Mal- 
lard amphibians, 


New York Aviation Trades Association, 
at its organizational meeting on Feb. 6 
elected Guy A. Ham, Jr., president of 
Cape Aircraft, Inc., Glens Falls, N. ¥., as 
its president and board chairman. John 
J. Drescher, Beacon Flying Service, Clar- 
ence, N. Y., was elected vice president, 
and H. L. Wheeler, Buffalo Aeronautical 
Corp. secretary and treasurer. Three 
commitices were appointed with Charles 
P. O'Connor, of O'Connor Aircraft Co., 
Albany, chairman of the airports and 
legislat committee; O. P. Harwood, 
Gillies Aviation Corp., Hicksville, chair- 
man of sales and service; and Drescher, 
chairm.. of the instruction and training. 
The or .nization was formed as the New 
York « apter of the National Aviation 
Trades Association. 

Park: Aircraft Sales & Service, Inc. 
East S. Louis, Ill, has announced the 
tesigna on of Alden B. Woodbury who, 
until F ». 1, held the position of vice 
Preside: and general manager of Parks 

ses ir Ohio. Parks has reduced its dis- 
tributor \ip network from seven to six 
states, .-opping Ohio and retaining Mis- 
souri, nois, Indiana, Kansas, Iowa, and 
Nebras The company will maintain 

Ser’ ce operations in one Ohio city— 
Columb: s. 

Sky “ravel, Inc. has acquired all of 
Parks A rcraft Sales and Service facilities 
tt Cleviand Municipal Airport. President 
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of the firm is Robert D. Thum, who was 
an independent sales representative for 
Parks. William L. Walker, vice president 
and general manager, was tormerly man- 
ager of the Parks operation, and J. C. 
McChesney, supervisor of aircraft main- 
tenance, served in the same capacity for 
Parks for 12 years. Sky Travel will con- 
tinue to expand its “fly-it-yourself” rental 
service which has been in operation for 
three months. Completely radio equipped 
Ercoupes are used in the rental service, 
and convenience is stressed by providing 
a no delay “step from car to cockpit” 
service for renter-pilots. 

Grand Central Airport Co., Glendale, 
Calif., has named D. C. Cochran head of 
the operations control division, succeed- 
ing Harry Hemler who has been placed in 
charge of sales. Cochran was with Doug- 
las Aircraft Co. before joining Grand 
Central as repair division superintendent. 

Brayton Flying Service, Inc., St. Louis, 
Mo., has appointed William M. Thomp- 
son, long-time executive of Parks Air 
College and Parks Sales and Service, 
Inc., as administrative assistant. 

Hawthorne Flying Service, Greensboro- 
High Point, N. C., has announced elec- 
tion of Ralph C. Crocker, manager for 
the past two years, as vice president of 
the company. 


Air Problems Face Discussion 

Seventeen “grass roots” aviation 
problems are on the agenda for dis- 
cussion at a two-day aviation clinic 
to be held Mar. 19-20 at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration and state aero- 
nautics commissions in the midwest 
as joint sponsors. 


Changes in Mechanic 
Certificates Proposed 


A list of proposed changes in the 
certification of mechanics and mechan- 
ics schools under Parts 24 and 53 of 
Civil Air Regulations is being circu- 
lated for industry comment. A num- 
ber of the requirements now being 
proposed are included in the CAB 
Safety Bureau’s draft release as a re- 
sult of suggestions received in ref- 
erence to proposals circulated last 
year. Industry comments on the pro- 
posals (listed in Draft release 47-2) 
are requested prior to March 20. 

The proposals provide for changing 
present mechanics certificates with air- 
craft or aircraft engine ratings to cer- 
tificates with separate ratings covering 
(a) airframe; (b) power plant; (c) air- 
craft inspector; (d) propellers; (e) in- 
struments; and (f) radio. 

Provision also is made for permit- 
ting certificated mechanics with in- 
spector ratings rather than CAA rep- 
resentatives to return aircraft to serv- 
ice after major repair or overhaul. It 
would further permit them to make 
required annual aircraft inspections. 

Establishment of separate ratings for 
propeller and instrument mechanics is 
intended to provide a simpler method 
of service than the existing require- 
ment that major overhaul of pro- 
pellers and instruments be made either 
by a certificated repair station or the 
manufacturer of the product. 





- 
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° Numerous merchandising ideas for aviation accessories are 
Atlas Flying Showroom included in this DC-4 flying showroom which Atlas Supply 
Co., retail marketing affiliate of Standard Oil Co., is sending on a tour of 800 airports 


throughout the U. S. and Canada. 


In addition to a complete display of Atlas automotive 


and aviation products, the plane's cabin has 16 lounge-type chairs and « movie projector 
for use in sales training sessions for dealers. 
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GRASS SEED 


For Air Fields 
“Known Quality” 







TESTED FOR PURITY 
AND GERMINATION 






For over 46 years Stumpp & 
Walter Co. has been famous 
for grass seed mixtures of the 
highest quality, and are re- 
sponsible for the turf of 
many of America’s finest 
polo fields, golf courses and 
air fields. 


Write for prices and seeding helps 


Stamm alr 


Specialists in Grass Seed, 
Fertilizers and Equipment 


132-138 Church St., Dept. WN. Y.8 
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DuBuque Quits Dallas 
Job; Charges ‘Politics’ 


City politics, resulting in his having 
“full responsibility and duties .. . 
without authority to make decisions” 
resulted in the resignation last month 
of Jean H. DuBuque as director of 
aviation for Dallas. 

DuBuque, who took the job last 
August, said he had received little 
cooperation from the city manager, 
that “vital” recommendations had 
been dismissed, that no action had 
been taken on a master plan for 
aviation, and that the city had been 
kicking the airlines around on the use 
of Love Field. He said he had wanted 
a non-political aviation board created 
to assist the aviation director. 

Pat Moore, executive secretary of 
the American Association of Airport 
Executives, said: “I agree with 
DuBuque that Dallas has no aviation 
policy because of political inter- 
ference.” DuBuque’s successor is 
James Wycoff, who was formerly as- 
sistant director. DuBuque is doing 
aviation consulting and public rela- 
tions work in Dallas. 
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Washington: Hervey F. Law, adminis- 
trator of Washington National Airport, 
told the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee that the nation’s 
capital needs an additional airport to 
handle air traffic safely when instrument 
conditions prevail. He declared it “most 
important and necessary to have multiple 
landing fields in the large metropolitan 
areas,” pointing out that Washington 
needs a second field now and a third 
later. 

Baltimore: British Overseas Airways 
Corp. has signed a three-year lease for 
marine terminal facilities of Baltimore 
Municipal Airport, paying $10,000 a year 
flat rental, plus a “head tax” and other 
considerations. The city reserves the 
right to let other flying boat operators 
use the terminal, so long as there is no 
interference with BOAC’s operations. 

Puerto Rico: Civil operation of Isla 
Grande, P. R., International Airport is 
slated to begin about April 1, under per- 
mit issued by U. S. Navy to the Puerto 
Rico Transportation Authority. The per- 
mit will include the entire north side of 
the airport which will be separated from 
the Naval Air Station. Navy has advised 
Pan American Airways that a modifica- 
tion of their present permit will be re- 
quired waiving all of ‘their existing privi- 
leges with exception of property rights 
in their buildings and facilities. These 
the Authority will rent for $20,000 a year, 
then re-rent certain portions to PAA for 
$7,000 a year. The Authority plans to 
build a large but temporary and movable 
terminal building at cost of about $150,000, 
to alleviate existing congestion. 

Philadelphia: The proposed master 
airport plan for the Philadelphia-Camden 
metropolitan area is described in a 98- 
page booklet being distributed by the City 
Planning Commission of Philadelphia. The 


program encompasses an ultimate system 
of 44 airports, 28 of them new, including 
three commercial airline airports, three 
commercial non-scheduled (service) 
fields, 35 personal plane and mixed oper- 
ations airports, and three Naval fields, 

Chicago: Ralph H. Burke, cons iting 
engineer, has been hired as airport con- 
sultant for the city of Chicago in con- 
nection with the city’s proposed $7). 
000,000-$100,000,000 airport construction 
and development program covering the 
next five years. Burke will direct engi- 
neering studies and designs, and super. 
vise construction at Douglas ° airport, 
which is to be Chicago’s principal field, 
This airport, 18 miles northwest of the 
Loop, will consist of 12 tangential run- 
ways, each 6,150 or 8,000 feet long, de- 
pending upon adoption of one of two 
plans now under consideration. Construc- 
tion has started on Chicago’s lake front 
air strip to be located 10 minutes from 
the business section. This strip will be 
2,800 feet long and cost $1,397,000, and is 
slated for preliminary use this summer, 

St. Louis: Plans for a 30-day shutdown 
of Lambert-St. Louis Municipal Airport 
to all airline operations and student in- 
struction while a new 9,200-foot runway 
is under construction this spring has been 
announced by John Randolph, airport 
manager. During the shutdown, the com- 
mercial airlines are exvected to use Scott 
Field, located near Belleville, approxi- 
mately 28 miles from downtown St. Louis. 

Willow Run: Official dediection of Wil- 
low Run as a commercial airline terminal 
will be part of the program for Michi- 
gan Aviation Week, May 24-June 1, 
sponsored by the Aero Club of Michigan. 
Detroit city airport, vacated by the air- 
lines, will be used for a display and 
demonstration of personal type aircraft, 
accessories, helicopters, and related serv- 
ice industries. 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla.: ‘The 1,195-acre 
airport transferred to the city by 
Navy for a nominal fee will be ready 
for full-scale operations by Jan. 1, 1948, 
according to Airport Manager Whitbeck. 


Airport Amendment Proposed 
Notice must be given to the Ad- 
ministrator of Civil Aeronautics of 
construction of a landing area, any 
boundary of which shall be within 
five miles of the nearest boundary 
of an existing field, under an amend- 
ment to Part 525 of Civil Air Regula- 
tions circulated for comment. The 
amendment, if adopted, probably wil 
primarily affect proposed landing 
areas within five miles of airport 
served by scheduled airlines. 


New York Airports Outgrown 


Air traffic in the New York area 
will exceed the capacities of 
Guardia Field, Newark Airport and 
the yet unopened Idlewild some time 
next year in the opinion of W. . 
Cullinan, Jr., superintendent of 
airports branch of Region 1, CAA. 

Cullinan said construction of 3 
fourth major airport in the New York 
metropolitan area will be necessaly 
within a few years as a result. He 
added that such a proposal already § 
contained in a major study prepal 
by the Regional Plan Association. 
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Pan American to Expand 
Airline Interests in Syria, Cuba 


Contracts to Give Extensive 
Assistance to New Syrian Line 


By FRANK M. Hotz 


Pan American Airways has an- 
nounced plans for intensified opera- 
tions in two widely separated areas of 
the world—Cuba in the Caribbean and 
Syria at the eastern end of the Medi- 
terranean. PAA will manage a new 
Syrian company and will expand one 
of its oldest subsidiaries, Compania 
Cubana de Aviacion, following lapse 
of a purchase option whereby another 
Cuban airline, Expreso Aereo Inter- 
Americano, could have acquired con- 
trol. 

PAA has contracted to provide ex- 
tensive technical assistance to Syrian 
Airlines, a newly-formed Syrian com- 
pany with headquarters in Damascus. 
According to information from the 
Middle East, the arrangement appears 
to be a management contract. PAA 
will also carry on a training program 
for Syrian personnel. 

Authorized capitalization of the new 
company is reported as $1,320,000. At 
least a quarter of the shares (7,500 of 
30,000) have been subscribed. PAA 
spokesmen maintain that current ar- 
rangements do not include any PAA 
ownership in the Syrian company. 

Hamilton J. Smith, a former PAA 
captain, has been placed in charge of 
operations. He is to be outranked only 
by a general manager who will be a 
Syrian and will probably be selected 
from the present Syrian board of di- 
rectors. Charles Waggoner, also for- 
merly with PAA, is in Damascus 
ve traffic problems of the new 
rm, 

Syrian Airlines has purchased two 
Douglas C-47A transports from U. S. 
surplus. They have been converted for 
Passenver services and at least one of 
the C-47's has been delivered. 

It is understood that the main routes 
of Syrian Airlines will be Ankara- 
Damasciis-Baghdad-Teheran and An- 
kara~Damascus-Yedda-Dharan. Short- 
fr roles will link Damascus with 
Alepp Gezira, Cairo and Lydda. 


Fails to Exercise Option 


Expr°so Aereo Inter-Americano, S. 
A, failod to take up an option to pur- 
chase <ntrolling interest in Compania 
Cuban; de Aviacion, PAA’s Cuban 
subsidi:-y. A conditional sales agree- 
ment cached last July included an 
option for purchase by Expreso of 
PAA’s 52,000 shares in Cubana at a 


Cost of $1,092,000. Shares outstanding 
total 100,000. 
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It is believed that the decision to 
let the purchase option expire was 
made by officials of Transair, Inc., of 
New York, which bought heavily into 
Expreso in November and now has 
active management of the Cuban firm. 
Hugh Fenwick, general manager of 
Transair, has replaced Donald Stewart 
as Expreso’s executive vice-president, 
although Stewart remains in the man- 
agement. 

Acquisition of control of Cubana 
would have given Expreso a dominant 
position in Cuban air transport, with 
competition from only one _ other 
Cuban-flag scheduled operator—Aero- 
vias “Q”, a comparatively new com- 
pany. Expreso and Cubana are com- 
petitors on several domestic routes and 
both operate scheduled services be- 
tween Havana and Miami. 

PAA will now abandon all plans to 
sell Cubana and will initiate an ex- 
pansion program for the subsidiary, 
according to Wilbur L. Morrison, PAA 
vice president in charge of the Latin 
American Division. Plans include ex- 
tension of services to Mexico and Ja- 
maica and possibly also application to 
the U. S. Civil Aeronautics Board for 
direct service between Havana and 
New York. Cubana will file for a 
Cuban permit to fly to Spain and 
Portugal, for which Douglas DC-4’s 
would be acquired. Present Cubana 
fleet consists of six DC-3’s and two 
Lockheed Electras. 


McConachie Named President 
Of Canadian Pacific Air Lines 


Grant W. G. McConachie has been 
appointed president and chief exec- 
utive officer of Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines, succeed- 
ing W. M. Neal 
who has been 
named presi- 
dent of Canad- 
ian Pacific Rail- 
ways, which 
controls the air- 
line. McCon- 
achie has been 
assistant to the 
president for 
, about a_ wear. 

MeConechio For several 
years previously he was general man- 
ager of CPA’s western lines, with 
offices at Edmonton. During this 
period he was active in developing 
CPA routes in Canada’s North and 
Northwest, 


IATA Extends Traffic 
Resolutions for Europe 


In recent weeks a regional meeting 
of the International Air Transport As- 
sociation (IATA) extended existing 
traffic resolutions for Europe and a 
meeting of an IATA technical group 
discussed world-wide standards for air- 
ports and ground aids. 

A five-day meeting of the IATA 
European Traffic Conference held at 
Estoril, Portugal, revalidated existing 
traffic resolutions without major 
changes. Regulations on rates, condi- 
tions of carriage agency requirements, 
baggage allowances, etc., were due to 
expire on Feb. 28. but will now remain 
in effect until the forthcoming organi- 
zation of a new IATA Traffic Confer- 
ence which will combine the areas cov- 
ered by the present European, Middle 
East and African Conferences. 

The Estoril meeting agreed in prin- 
ciple on a revised schedule for summer 
fares. Details are to be worked out 
at a special meeting to be held in Paris 
March 11. 

J. W. S. Brancker, traffic manager of 
British European Airways, is chairman 
of the present European Traffic Con- 
ference. Two new voting members 
were admitted—Swedish Intercontin- 
ental Airlines (SILA) and Polskie 
Linie Lotnicze (LOT) of Poland— 
bringing the total to 19. 

An IATA technical group—known 
officially as the Aerodromes, Air Routes 
and Ground Aids Sub-committee 
(AGA for short)—-met in New York 
last week to work out problems of 
achieving world-wide uniformity of 
airport and airway standards. Agenda 
topics included: navigation aids for 
long-range, short-range and contact 
flying; airport approach and landing 
facilities; visibility conditions; approach 
and runway lighting; airport site plan- 
ning and payout; runway dimensions 
and design; terminal building design. 

High Intensity Lighting 

The group urged PICAO to initiate 
the quickest possible action to get 
high intensity lighting installed at all 
international airports. AGA also 
pointed out that many of the airlines 
are ready and willing to use instru- 
ment landing systems such as ILS and 
GCA, but that the chief delay is in 
installation of the ground equipment 
which, for the most part, is the 
responsibility of government and air- 
port authorities. 

In a statement after the meeting, 
AGA Chairman Carl Kneisel said 
that some of the world’s airports and 
airways are more inadequate for 
modern aircraft than inns built for 
stagecoaches were for automobiles. 
“In no form of transport has the dis- 
parity between equipment and facili- 
ties occurred so quickly and on so wide 
a scale as in international air trans- 
port,” Kneisel said, pointing out that 
provision of improved airports and 
ground aids is now one of the most 
urgent needs to increase air travel 


safety. 
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Rigorous Testing Underway 
With New Transport Models 


DC-6 Expected to Reach 
Scheduled Airline Use First 


By Scotr HERSHEY 


The first new postwar air transports 
—a number of which are now flying— 
will be seen on the nation’s airlines 
within the next few months barring 
the now unforeseen in testing and de- 
livery. 

In line with the safety campaigns of 
the aircraft manufacturing and air 
transport industries, intensive and 
rigorous test programs are being car- 
ried out. Both static and flight tests 
are in excess of the minimum require- 
ments and the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, in addition, is intensify- 
ing its inspection. 

The Douglas DC-6 probably will be 
the first of the strictly modern craft 
to appear on schedule runs since three 
of these planes have been delivered 
each to United Air Lines and to 
American Airlines. 

They are being flown over the 
routes of these two companies under 
experimental licenses to familiarize 
operating personnel with their hand- 
ling and equipment. There may be 
some slight modifications required by 
the CAA, but tests thus far have not 
pointed to anything of a major nature. 

In addition to the six already de- 
livered, Douglas has eight or 10 under 
test flight at the factory and the as- 
sembly line is beginning to move on 
the backlog orders for about 150 of 
these planes which cost approximately 
$640,000 each, not including spares. 

Convair Delivery Delayed 

Consolidated Vultee has about 160 
of its Model 240 transport on order 
and is planning an 85-hour pre-CAA 
test before starting the regular test 
program prior to delivery. Delivery 
which originally was set for the first 
of April will now be delayed at least 
60 days, perhaps more, because of in- 
ability to get component parts, with 
particular difficulty in obtaining land- 
ing gear. American Airlines has 
ordered 100 of these planes and prob- 
ably will get the first delivered. Pan 
American, Western, Continental and 
a number of foreign lines also are 
waiting for the new Convair. The 
prototype has been flying since last 
July. 

The Glenn L. Martin Co. is showing 
marked progress in the production of 
its 2-0-2 transports, with three of the 
airplanes completed, two under flight 
test and one under static. Reports on 
test flights have been particularly 
encouraging to Martin engineers. The 
flight test program which calls for 150 
hours under CAA supervision is ap- 
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proximately half finished and on the 
static tests, all but testing the flaps 
has been completed and ok’d by the 
CAA. The company has nine 2-0-2’s 
on the assembly line. Major assem- 
blies have been completed for ap- 
proximately 20 airplanes. 

Delivery dates are still uncertain, 
depending here as in other places on 
weather and the test flight program. 
Orders from 16 different airlines for 
the 2-0-2 and the 3-0-3, the pres- 
surized cabin model, now total 350. 
Martin’s backlog order, including both 
military and commercial, is $201,000,- 
000. 

Boeing, with 55 Stratocruisers on 
order at an estimated cost of $1,250,- 
000 each, plans to deliver the first this 
summer, barring unforeseen delays. 
Pan American heads the list of cus- 
tomers. The first C-97, Army version 
of the Stratofreighter, will be flown 
this month. 

Lockheed has 65 Constellations 
scheduled for delivery this year, and 
hopes to reach an eight per month 
rate by October. Some 67 were in op- 
eration at the end of 1946. The com- 
pany has indicated that it is still 
actively selling Connies for delivery 
in 1948 and later. 

Hughes Aircraft is moving along 
with plans to launch its huge flying 
boat, the world’s largest. Howard 
Hughes told the Senate War Investi- 
gating committee recently that the big 
boat would fly sometime this year, 
perhaps early summer. 

Curtiss-Wright’s CW-32 projected 
cargo plane is still in the lines-on- 
paper stage. 


Ercoupe Plant Reopened; 
Prospects Believed Good 


A marked lack of discouragement 
over 1947 sales prospects was re- 
ported from Ercoupe dealers and dis- 
tributors visited by George F. Ryan, 
director of sales and service for Engi- 
neering and Research Corp., in a 48- 
state tour. 

The company has reopened its plant 
at Riverdale, Md., after having been 
closed since Nov. 9. The reopening 
has been gradual,- with supervisory 
personnel called back first and other 
employes being added. Ryan said it 
is expected that the plant will be back 
in full production in a month or six 
weeks. 

Ryan disclosed that sales averaged 
about 200.a month during the time the 
plant was closed and that inquiries 
from dealers and distributors are be- 
ing constantly received. A recent in- 
ventory showed fewer than 300 
Ercoupes on the field and less than 
300 in the hands of distributors. 


Fairchild Completes 
Cross-Wind Landing 
Gear Project for CAA 


Fairchild Aircraft Division of the 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp, 
one of three aircraft manufacturers 
holding Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion contracts for experimental work 
in the development of a lightweight, 
low-cost castered landing gear to fg- 
cilitate cross-wind landings and take- 
offs, has completed its portion of the 
project. 

Fairchild fulfilled its contract 
several days ago by delivering to CAA 
officials a PT-19 trainer equipped with 
a castering or swivel-type landing 
gear. Meanwhile, the Goodyear Air- 
craft Corp. reportedly is making good 
progress with its adaptation of the 
castered-gear principle to a _ small 
high-wing plane—a Piper J-3—and 
the Firestone Aircraft Co. is beginning 
work on its phase of the project to 
develop a tricycle landing gear with 
all wheels castered. It is experiment- 
ing with an Ercoupe. 

The CAA, which procured a special 
appropriation of $150,000 for the cross- 
wind landing gear experiments, is 
pushing the project hard since suc- 
cessful development of such a gear 
would make possible construction of 
large numbers of small single-runway 
airports suitable for lightplane use at 
a fraction of the cost of building con- 
ventional three-way fields. Officials 
are hopeful that the new type gear 
will make possible a reduction in 
acreage requirements as high as 80% 
in some cases, with cost of runways 
reduced to one-third the present cost. 


Service Testing Underway 


The Fairchild plane was flown from 
Hagerstown, Md., to Washington by 
Lloyd Child, assistant to the adminis- 
trator for personal flying develop- 
ment, and John H. Geisse, now serv- 
ing as consultant with the CAA in 
completing the project which he origi- 
nated as Child’s predecessor. 

It is now undergoing extended serv- 
ice testing at Washington National 
Airport, including landings in higher 
cross-winds than had been previously 
encountered, on both concrete run- 
ways and turf strips. 

Existing airplanes of the PT-l19 
type could be converted to castered 
wheels in the field with only minor 
changes, and it is believed possible 
that a castered gear can be designed 
that will be equal in weight or be 
even lighter than present landing gea 
assemblies. The CAA hopes such gear 
can be designed so it can be built 
into planes on the assembly line 
provided as “spare” equipment, In 
stalled easily in the place of con 
ventional gear whenever so desired. 

It is expected that the Goodyear 
plane may be delivered to CAA for 
service testing sometime this month, 
and that the Firestone plane will fol- 
low in a few weeks. 
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Martin Acquires Firm 
For Rotor Research 


A special division to carry on re- 
search and experimentation in con- 
trol systems, rotor hubs and blades 
for rotary wing aircraft has been 
established by The Glenn L. Martin 
Co., after a study of the helicopter 
field. 

The Martin company has acquired 
the assets and 
patents of Rota- 
wings, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, 
and_ established 
headquarters at 
North Wales, 
Pa., where Ag- 
new E. Larsen, 
formerly presi- 
dent of Rota- 
wings, will be in 
charge of tech- 
nical research 

prototype develop- 


Larsen 


and ultimately, 
ment. 

Glenn L. Martin, company presi- 
cent, said that experiments with rot- 
ary wing aircraft have been going on 
for several years with varying degrees 
of success and “we believe that the 
Martin company can make its great- 
est contribution to this phase of avia- 
tion by concentrating, for the present 
time, on development of more effi- 
cient rotor hubs, rotor blades, control 
systems and power plant transmission 
drives.” 





Every 10 Seconds 

It is an ironical circumstance that 
while occasional failures and losses 
in aviation receive wide and in- 
tense attention, the tremendous ad- 
vances and remarkable conquests 
of mechanical flight in a single 
generation are quickly accepted as 
commonplace, Donald W. Douglas, 
president of Douglas Aircraft Co., 
declared _ recently. Contrasting 
front page headlines given to acci- 
dents with lack of attention given 
the successful completion of flights 
“with great regularity, speed and 
comfort,” he pointed out that a 
Douglas plane takes off or lands 
somewhere in the world every 10 
seconds. 











Surplus Connie Bids Opened Mar. 12 

Sealed bids to purchase nine surplus 
C-69 Lockheed Constellations will be 
opened at noon, Mar. 12 in the Office 
of Aircraft Disposal, War Assets Ad- 
ministration, Washington. 

These planes were first declared sur- 
plus by the Army, then requisitioned 
by Navy under priority procedures. 
After consideration, Navy decided it 
could not use them. 


Deluxe DC-6 for Truman 


Douglas Aircraft Co. is building a 
special deluxe version of the DC-6 
which will be assigned to the use of 
President Truman. 


2,055 Personal Planes 
Shipped in January; 
Only 913 a Year Ago 


The marked growth of the personal 
aircraft manufacturing industry is 
sharply pointed up by the report of 
the Personal Aircraft Council of the 
Aircraft Industries Association which 
shows 2,055 planes shipped in Janu- 
ary 1947 as compared with only 913 
in January of 1946. 

Personal aircraft shipments in Janu- 
ary 1947 increased more than 6% in 
numbers and 17% in value to a total 
of $6,412,000 manufacturer's net bill- 
ing price over December 1946. 

Production data for the 12 companies 
reporting follow: 


Complete Aircraft 
Shipments 





Company 


North American 
Piper 


Taylorcraft 
Texas Engineering 


N.A. Not available 
* Corrected 
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WORLD'S LARGEST DEALER IN AIR 
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BABB CO. 
4 


CRAFT, ENGINES, ACCESSORIES 


SUPPLYING LEADING AIRLINES, GOVERNMENTS THRUOUT THE WORLD 
The following Arline Equipment is available — 


Douglas: C-54s, C-47s, DC-3s, DC-2s 

Consolidated: Catalinas and 
Amphibians 

Curtiss: Commandos, C-46s 

Grumman: Goose G-21s, Widgeons 


Boeing: 247-Ds 


Sikorsky: S-43s 


Lockheed: Lodestars, Hudsons, Electras 


Beechcraft: Commercial Model 18s, 
Military AT-I 1s, AT-7s 


North Americans, Fairchilds, Vultees, Stinsons; Wacos, Stearmans 


ENGINES AVAILABLE 


Pratt & Whitney: R-2800s, R-2000s, R-1830s, R-1340 and R-985 all series. 
Wright: R-1820, R-975, R-760 all series. 


Lycoming: 300—280—260—245 h.p. 


Jacobs: 300—285—245— 


Propellers, Instruments, Radios, Accessories, Hardware 


East Coast Office 
444 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


“If we can't supply it—it doesn't exist!" 


U. S. Export Registration No. 124 
1007 Airway 
Grand Central Airport 
Glendale |, California 


Cable address: BABBCO, Los Angeles, New York 


Babbeo, S.A. 
Reforma #1, Desp. 503 
Mexico, D. F. 








Financial News 


Metropolitan Enters 
Airline Financing With 
$10 Million UAL Loan 


As part of its three-point $49,500,000 
financing program, United Air Lines 
has sold Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. $10,000,000 par value, 34% deben- 
tures due Feb. 1, 1967, marking the 
initial entry of Metropolitan into the 
airline investment field. An additional 
$2,000,000 has been issued to Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. under similar terms. 

In an amendment to its registration 
statement filed with SEC in connection 
with the new offering of preferred 
stock, United indicated that the 94,773 
shares will have a dividend rate of 
4%2%, cumulative from Mar. 1, 1947. 
Each share will be convertible into four 
shares of common. 

The preferred, with par value of 
$100, will be convertible into common, 
with par value of $10, at the option of 
holders at any time prior to Jan. 1, 
1957. Any shares of preferred not sub- 
scribed by holders of warrants repre- 
senting the right to subscribe will be 
purchased by a group of 38 investment 
bankers, headed by Harriman, Ripley 
& Co. The preferred is to be offered 
common stockholders at the rate of 
one share of preferred for each 19% 
shares of common. 

The third financing measure is a $28,- 
000,000 bank credit agreement arranged 
with 35 of United’s depositaries through 





the National City Bank of New York. 

United has announced that it ex- 
pects, through these steps, to provide 
necessary outside capital for comple- 
tion of its purchase of new aircraft and 
for construction and acquisition of 
other facilities. Altogether, the com- 
pany is spending about $85,165,000 in 
its large-scale expansion, with approxi- 
mately $49,500,000 being raised through 
the new financing program, and the 
balance coming from other funds of 


the company. 
7 - * 


Air Associates, Inc. has executed a re- 
volving credit agreement with the New 
York Trust Co., providing for borrowings 
aggregating $1,250,000, covering period 
expiring June 30, 1949. Interest rates are 
234% on amounts borrowed and %4 of 
1% on the unused portion of the credit. 
Company reported a net profit for year 
ended Sept. 30 of $102,687, equal to 76c 
on each of 134,905 capital shares out- 
standing, after all charges and after ap- 
plication of a carry-back tax credit of 
$398,985. Operating loss before applica- 
tion of tax credit was $296,298. 

Glenn L. Martin Co, has voted quarterly 
dividend of 75c a share on common 
stock, payable Mar. 17 to stockholders of 
record Mar. 7. Company paid four quar- 
terly dividends of 75c each in 1946. 

Beech Aircraft Corp. operations for 
fiscal year ended Sept. 30 showed net 
loss of $308,953, after application of loss 
carry-back amounting to $697,025. Sales 
amounted to $19,116,456. 

Piper Aircraft Corp. reported net sales 
of $11,197,358 for year ending Sept. 30. 
Operations resulted in loss of $365,437 
which was reduced by tax credits to 
$26,437 which was charged to earned sur- 
plus. 





AIRCRAFT ENGINE 
ACCESSORIES 


7550 MELROSE AVENUE . 
LOS ANGELES 46, CALIFORNIA 


West Coast and Mexico representatives of Aircraft 
Components Corp. of Alexandria, Va. 


Telephone 
WHitney 6421 


Cable Address 
HENAIR, LOS ANGELES 


MCA, NAL Report °46 
Salaries and Holdings 


Mid-Continent Airlines’ and Na- 
tional Airlines’ 1946 salaries and stock- 
holdings have just been filed with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board (Schedule G 
reports). Information disclosed fol- 


lows: 
Mid-Continent Airlines 


Salary 
J. W. Miller, 
gen. mer. 
J. ¢. Collins, 
treasurer 
J. A. Cunningham, 
p.-operations 
H. W. Coburn, 
trfc. & advt. 
Cc. H. Calhoun, 
maint. & eng. 
G. D. Murdoch, v. 
planning 
Cc. K. Ward, secretary 
Directors: 
T. F. Ryan 3rd 
J. W. Miller 
T. N. Law 
Mellon McGreevy 
G. D. Murdoch 
WwW. W. Hower 


$15,959.72 
8,633.79 
9,348.10 
7,509.30 


More than 5% stockholders: 
T. F. Ryan 3rd 91,597 shares—23.52% 
Zink & Co. 61,139 shares—15.70% 
140 B’way, New York, N. Y. 


* Murdoch joined company in mid-December 


National Airlines 
Shares 
Salary Common 
$20,000 168,532% 
18,000 none 
8,400 none 


. Baker, president .. 
Gardner, exec. v. p. 
. Brawner, treasurer 
. Dobbs, v. p.-sales.. 10,000 
. Crane, v. p.-maint. 10,800 
. Foreman; secretary 7,200 
Howe, ass’t sec’y & 

ass’t treas. 

A. Prevost, ass’t v. 

Directors: 

T. Baker 

E. Gardner .. 

Cc. Dobbs ... 

Cc. Brawner ...... 

P. Foreman .. 

A. Thomas 

W. Gibbs, 

A. Waterman 

P. Taliaferro 

Paul Scott 

William K. Jacobs, Jr. .. 


Schedule F report shows the only stock- 
holder with more than 5% is G. T. Baker 
with 168,532% shares, or 22.47%. 
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Caribbean-Atlantic Applies 
For $150,000 RFC Loan 


Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines has ap 
plied to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. for a $150,000 loan, it was tf 
vealed last week by Hubert Schneidet, 
Washington attorney for the airline. 

The loan, if granted, will be used te 
liquidate the airline’s indebtedness and 
to provide additional working capita), 
he said. The company’s three DC-3s 
and other equipment would be pledgeé 
as collateral. Such a loan also will 
require the approval of the Civil Aero 
nautics Board. 

This is believed to be the first actual 
application to RFC by an airline fo 
a loan since one was granted by the 
government agency to Northwest Air- 
lines in 1938. 
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HOW SPEEDBIRD 
SCORES IN EXPERIENCE 











Unbroken tradition—going back, through successive companies, to 
BOAC’s first ancestor line, formed in 1919. 


Z } Years of skilled performance and characteristically British service, 
marked by unfailing consideration for the passenger. 


52 Speedbird Captains who are “mileage millionaires”, having each 
flown 1,000,000 miles or more. 


Speedbird Captains who have each logged over 2,000,000 flying miles 
—and so are “mileage millionaires” twice over. 


Ie Speedbird Captains who have each made more than 150 Atlantic 


crossings, out of BOAC’s total of 3000-odd. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


SPEEDBIRD SERVICE...Over the Atlantic...and Across the World 




















“Show us the Stainless Fabrication 
problem that Sol-A-Die can't solve” 


Solar’s patented Sol-A-Die process has established new 
rules for die making... especially for stainless steel fabrica- 
tion. Sol-A-Die eliminates former trial and error methods of 
die design, permits faster die working, reduces costs and as- 
sures more accurate stampings. 

Not only can amazingly intricate shapes be produced by 
Sol-A-Die, but the process makes low volume production 
economical. That’s why Solar can challenge almost any 
problem in stainless steel fabrication. 

Being applicable to all types of sheet metal, Sol-A-Die 
has recently been made available to qualified licensees. Con- 
sult Solar today about license plan or for subcontracting 
your requirements. 










Photo #1 above shows a complete set of Sol-A-Die pat- 
terns. This set was used to stamp the gridded stainless 
steel sheet (photo #2) into the final part (photo #3). 
Note the minimum deformation indicated by the slight 
‘variation of the grid lines. 

For complete details, write now for your complimen- 
tary copy of Solar’s folder: “The Sol-A-Die Process.” 
Write Solar Aircraft Company, 2204 Pacific Highway, 
San Diego 12, California. 


re 


STAINLESS PRODUCTS 

































SOLAR DIVISIONS 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 
Aircraft Manifold Division * 


Fonda Film Processing Equip- 


ment Division * Dairy Equip- 
ment Division * Stainless 
Castings Division * Hubbard 

Casket Company. 


SOLAR AIRCRAFT COMPANY ¢ SAN DIEGO 12, CALIFORNIA + DES MOINES 5, IOWA © 60 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 17, W- Y, 
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Slick Capitalizes on Surplus 
Stock in Sustaining Operation 


Has Own Approved Overhaul, 
Instrument and Prop Shops 


By Davip SHAWE 


Like every new airline, Slick Air- 
ways had to give a lot of study to the 
economic advantages and disadvant- 
ages of trying to maintain and over- 
haul its own fleet. Faced with a choice 
of contracting all work, contracting 
part and doing the rest, or doing every- 
thing in its own shops, Slick officials 
decided early that their fleet of 10 
C-46-E’s could best be converted, serv- 
iced and overhauled in the company’s 
own shops. 

Starting a little more than a year 
ago with the 10 planes and virtually no 
facilities, the company in less than 
six months had all planes modified, 
CAA approved, and in regular service. 
Now, only a year after the first rev- 
enue flight was made. Slick has an 
approved aircraft overhaul center, ap- 
proved instrument and propeller shops, 
and a complete engine overhaul shop 
which soon will be ready for approval. 
These facilities at the firm’s head- 
quarters in San Antonio are supple- 
mented by a 75-man organization in 
Burbank which handles all checks, 
turnaround maintenance and radio 
service. System-wide service is in- 
sured by keeping a few additional men 
at San Francisco, Denver, Chicago and 
Newar! 
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cluding at the end of a year 
ng all their own work is a 
‘ory and economically practical 
Slick’s maintenance staff ac- 
ges that without surplus shop 
nt and spare parts the whole 
light be less practical. With a 
10dest outlay they have ac- 
quipment and facilities which 
ive represented a major, and 
prohibitive, investment for a 
airline. 


Built Up With Surplus 


As a natter of fact, the entire or- 
1 has been built up with sur- 
| it should be able to run and 
ind on still more surplus. The 
was able to acquire a stock 
tt & Whitney R-2800-21 en- 
ch were promptly converted 
'-75 models and stored away 
: other engines as they came 
overhaul. In this manner it 


1947 


was possible to keep the fleet in oper- 
ation without doing any overhaul work 
until adequate shop facilities were 
ready. 

Plane parts have presented a some- 
what more difficult problem than en- 
gines, since Slick operates more than 
half of the C-46-E’s which were built. 
To offset the disadvantage of not be- 
ing able to go to the manufacturer 
like most airline fleet operators, Slick 
has obtained all engineering drawings 
for the plane and now has something 
of the status of a manufacturer itself. 

The airline has had occasional diffi- 
culties in getting spare parts to dis- 
abled planes along its routes, but fairly 
rapid and satisfactory progress has 
been made toward building up ade- 
quate supplies of parts and accessories 
at all points. With a small fleet and 


NEW EQUIPMENT—GROUND FACILITIES 


a rather high load factor, the company 
must get maximum utilization from 
every plane. When one plane unex- 
pectedly drops from service, the rout- 
ing of other planes is readjusted. 

At the present time, with aircraft 
utilization close to 10 hours a day, Slick 
is putting about 280 hours a month on 
engines. Overhaul periods are set at 
800 hours but may be reduced to 750. 
All operations are planned to get the 
planes into San Antonio for engine 
changes and into Burbank for 100-hour 
and 200-hour checks. 

Progressive overhaul on the air- 
planes is accomplished during 100-hour 
and 200-hour checks; fuselage, wings, 
empennage, hydraulic systems, etc., be- 
ing overhauled during different checks 
so that at the end of each operating 
cycle the entire plane has been worked 
over without loss of revenue time. 

Although Slick’s Burbank base is a 
compact layout, the San Antonio base 
has the disadvantage of being scattered 
through a number of small buildings, 
most of them temporary structures put 
up by the Army at the Alamo air base 

(Turn to next page) 





343 Airliners Ready For Instrument Landings 


Most recent Air Transport Associa- 
tion survey of the airlines’ ILS equip- 
ment program shows that U. S. certif- 
icated carriers currently are operating 
343 planes equipped with both local- 
izer and glidepath receivers. An ad- 
ditional 455 planes thus far have 
localizer equipment only. Five airline 
fleets are completely equipped, and 
United, TWA and Western completed 
their programs but have removed 
glidepath receivers for modification. 

A complete unit installation costs 
approximately $650. The equipment 
enables the lines to use ground in- 
stallations already installed by the 
CAA at 32 major airports. The CAA 


expects to have 70 airports using the 
Instrument Landing Systems by April 
1 as a part of the industry’s intensive 
safety program. 

Replacement of present glide path 
and localizer beams with Very High 
Frequency (VHF) could add con- 
siderable to the $650 cost of present 
installations. The new high power 
VHF receivers cost approximately 
$2,500 each. The VHF receivers, how- 
ever, in addition to handling landing 
problems also will provide radio range 
systems, control tower contacts, etc. 
This is some time in the future since 
the lines are experiencing equipment 
shortages. 


A summary of aircraft equipped for ILS reception shows: 


Airline No. Planes 
American Overseas .... 23 
140 
30 
14 
31 
17 
22 
73 
Mid-Continent 12 
National 19 
14 


* Marker beacon receivers only. 


Complete Installation 
4-Engine 
23 


48 
5 


4 


- 
‘ 


Localizer Only 
2-Engine 4-Engine 2-Engine 
92 
21 
14 

1 

1 


28 
25 77 
13 15 


United, TWA and Western were completely equipped; glide path receivers removed for modifica - 


tion. 


37 








and recently leased from the city. The 
only building which has been added 
to the leased structures is a large 
Quonset-type building which houses 
tear-down, cleaning, inspection and as- 
sembly facilities for the new engine 
overhaul center. Machine shop, weld- 
ing, electrical accessories and instru- 
ments are handled in separate build- 
ings. 
Well-Equipped Fleet 

In the course of conversion and pe- 
riodic overhaul, the Slick fleet has been 
fitted to meet virtually all existing and 
anticipated CAA requirements. With 
the exception of a few hard-to-get ac- 
cessories and fittings, all planes are 
ready to meet the new fire protection 
regulations. Localizer and glidepath 
receivers have been installed to permit 
using the CAA’s instrument landing 
system wherever it is ready for use. 
Non-required items which have been 
installed and found advantageous in- 
clude radio altimeters and Andover 
auxiliary power units for engine start- 
ing and power supply. 

Interior modifications have included 
the insulation of all cabins, design and 
installation of a dry-ice cooling system 
which can hold perishables within a 
four-degree temperature range flying 
from coast to coast, and a recently in- 
stalled hot air cabin heating system 
which uses four automatically con- 
trolled combustion type heaters. 

To some of the smaller certificated 
passenger airlines, Slick’s mainte- 
nance and overhaul facilities may look 
elaborate and ‘costly. The company, 
which rates among the most business- 
like of the contract and non-scheduled 
carriers and is not given to careless 
cost estimates, is satisfied that the out- 
lay is justified in terms of good work 
and reasonable costs. 

Furthermore, the Slick organization 
has seen enough of the potential of 
air freight that it has no intention, 
once its status is clarified by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, of remaining a 10- 
plane airline. The ground service or- 
ganization has been developed with an 
eye to the future, and now that pre- 
liminary work has provided a smooth- 
running maintenance and overhaul set- 
up, present equipment and crews will 
be able to handle a bigger fleet with 
greater efficiency. 





Slick Machine Shop— Ore of several annexes to the air freight line's new engine over. 


contour forming machines and other metal working and testing equipment. 
house teardown and assembly, welding, instrument overhaul, electrical accessories and propellers, 
Radio shops, along with most of Slick's facilities for aircraft maintenance and overhaul, are 
located at Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 


8-Point Flight Plan 
Aimed at Los Angeles 
Airport Noise Trouble 


irate 
low- 


Complaints flooding in from 
citizens about the noise from 
flying planes at the new Los Angeles 
Municipal Airport are being met with 
an eight-point operations program 
agreed upon by the division chief 
pilots of the major airlines. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion and the airlines—Western, United, 
American, TWA and Pan American— 
formed a noise abatement committee 
consisting of the following: Jack 
Thayer, division chief pilot, Western 
Air Lines; T. S. Jobson, division chief 
pilot, United Air Lines; G. K. Rice, 
division chief pilot, TWA; R. V. Keeler, 
CAA senior inspector; and J. L. Flem- 
ing, PAA representative. The follow- 
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settings consistent with safety and the SYS‘! 
rates of descent specified by their var- the / 
ious companies. Labo 
3. Pilots will make circle approaches vanta 
at 1000 feet instead of 500 as allowed matic 
by the CAA, and particular attention will of rac 
be given to keeping the noise level toa Gen 
minimum. a 
4. Flights taking off the main east and ae 
west runways will proceed straight ahead § 18 ‘y 
te 1000 feet before turning, thus making @ ©qU1p) 
the turn over the ocean instead of over by th 
the suburbs. with 
5. All flights taking off on the diagonal utilizi: 
northwest and southwest runways will in oF 
make a shallow turn as soon as pos oo oag 
sible after take-off and head out toward —, 
the ocean to 1000 feet before proceeding visual 
on course. pointe 
6. All flights taking off on the east, will 
southeast and northeast runways will manu: 
climb to a minimum altitude of 100 assiste 
feet before proceeding on course. (3) A 
7. During instrument practice or iD- pilots 
strument checks, the entire simulated radio 
approach altitudes will be increased 2 § ),,4,., 
feet unless otherwise stipulated by the grounc 


ing eight-point operations program 


was agreed upon: 

1. The minimum flying altitude over 
the Los Angeles range station was set 
at 1000 feet. 

2. All pilots will arrange to arrive 
over the station using the lowest RPM 


SERVING OVER 40 AIRLINES 


We can save you money, give superior service 
with... @ FLIGHT OPERATION MANUAL 


Outline Your 
Regucrements 
Today! 
JEPPESEN & CO. 


Publishers of Airway Manual 





@ CONSULTATION SERVICE 

@ OPERATING MANUALS & FORMS 
@ AIR NAVIGATION CHARTS 

@ AIRPORT & ROUTE SURVEYS 


STAPLETON AIRFIELD * DENVER 7, COLO. 








CAA. This means that during practice 
the simulated approach reading - migh! 
be 400 feet while the plane is actually # 
2400 feet. 

8. Every effort will be made to hold 
take-off and landing practice at the all- 
port to a minimum. 











Revised CAA Flight Manual 


Shows New Facility Data 


A new edition of the CAA’s Flight 
Information Manual, semi-annu2i com 
panion publication to the bi-weekly 
Airman’s Guide, has just beer issued 
through the Government i 
Office in Washington. 

The new edition contains 







several 







chapters of information not included 

in the original edition. There is # Nev 
aeronautical radio facility index, a 

of air navigation facility radio prot 
letters, a complete list of all standatl one 
broadcast stations, and data on Ler Disct 
installations and Coast Guard DF valve 
stations. 
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AAF Radar System 
Said to Combine Best 
In ILS and GCA 


Development of an automatic radar 
landing system which can be used 
with a standard Ground Controlled 
Approach (GCA) unit was disclosed 
by Maj. Gen. Harold M. McClelland, 
Commanding General of the AAF air- 
ways and air communications service. 

Gen. McClelland said the new 
system, a result of AAF radar re- 
search, would answer one of the major 
objections of some pilots to present 
radar low-approach systems which 
was that GCA units previously could 
not be combined with an automatic 
landing device. Pilots who have ob- 
jected to GCA have preferred Instru- 
ment Landing System (ILS) whica 
has been used with an automatic pilot 
for instrument landings. 

The AAF contends that its new 
system which is being developed by 
the Air Materiel Command’s Watson 
Laboratories, incorporates all the ad- 
vantages of ILS as used with an auto- 
matic pilot as well as the advantages 
of radar GCA as now used. 

Gen. McClelland said the new de- 
vice will be able to land the follow- 
ing types of aircraft: (1) Aircraft not 
equipped with landing aids will land 
by the regular “talk down” method, 
with the control tower operators 
utilizing the normal monitoring scopes 
in or adjacent to the control tower 
room; (2) Aircraft equipped with 
visual instrumentation such as cross- 
pointed meters (as used with ILS) 
will be furnished information for 
manual landings by the pilot un- 
assisted by ground controllers, and 
(3) Aircraft equipped with automatic 
pilots electrically connected to the 
radio landing equipment will be 
landed automatically unassisted by 
ground controllers. 


Designed to speed handling of air cargo and cut delays in servicing 

Cargo Canoe—,,,,a9¢, this newly-developed “cargo canoe" container will be a feature 

on the 60-passenger L-649 "Gold Plate’ Constellations which Eastern Air Lines will place in 

operation this spring. The all-metal canoe will provide a capacity increase of four tons in pay- 

load. It is easily loaded inside the air terminal, towed out to the airliner by a tractor and 

quickly raised by built-in electric hoist into flight position on bottom of the fuselage. The unit 
has gross weight of 10,000 Ibs., fully loaded. 


New De-icing Method 
For Propellers Tested 
By Hamilton Standard 


Hamilton Standard Propellers, Divi- 
sion of United Aircraft Corp., has de- 
veloped and tested a new method for 
electrical de-icing of both hollow steel 
and duralumin propeller blades. The 
system will be standard equipment on 
all Martin 202’s and 303’s and on all 
Hamilton Standard equipped DC-6’s 
and Convair 240’s. 

Hollow steel blades are de-iced by 
current applied to special alloy heater 
wires cemented to the inside surface 
of the leading edge. On duralumin 
blades the heating element is made 
up of three layers of rubber, with a 
total thickness of about one tenth of 
an inch, mounted externally on the 
leading edge. 

Electric current is taken from the 
aircraft battery and generator and 
carried to the propeller by a slip-ring 
and brush system from which wires 
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American Airlines, Republic Aviation Corp. and Walter 


Nev. 0C-4 Fire System—kidde Co. 


collaborated on the design of this new fire 


Prote. on system for American's converted C-54's. Two banks of carbon dioxide cylinders, 

one main discharge and the other for reserve, are mounted in the nose wheel well. 

Dischorge is manually operated by control cables from the main instrument panel. Stop 

valve. route gas from the main supply line to all fire hazard areas in the ship, and each 
area is protected by fire detectors. 
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conduct current to the heating ele- 
ments. Power supply is controlled by 
a timer which cycles current to one 
propeller at a time in order to mini- 
mize load on the electrical system. By 
means of a pilot selector switch in 
the cockpit heat can be applied to 
each propeller for 20 seconds and shut 
off for 60 seconds, or, under more 
severe icing conditions, it can be 
switched to run 60 seconds on and [80 
seconds off. 
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HAAL 
“ serve eight great 
Southern Cities 


ATLANTA 

The Ansley 

**Joe"’ Crocy, Menager 
BIRMINGHAM 

The Tutwiler 

Ira Patton, Manager 
NEW ORLEANS 

The St. Charles 

John **Mike"’ O'Leary, Mgr. 
SAVANNAH 

The Savannah 

George Fowler, Manager 
NASHVILLE 

The Andrew Jackson 

Len Murrell, Monoger 
MONTGOMERY 

The Jefferson Davis 

Homer Spive, Menoger 
LOUISVILLE 

The Kentucky 

Jomes Rushin, Moneger 
GREENSBORO 


The O. Henry 
leon Womble, Monoger 


CARLING DINKLER, 
President 


CARLING DINKLER, Jr. 
Vice Pres. ond Gea. Mgr. 
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one control tower panel is undergoing AAF 


Control Tower Console tests at Langley Field, Va. It makes available information 


and equipment which heretofore has been scattered throughout the tower, including flight 
plans, flight conditions, instrument and contact flight records, weather information, and a 


recording unit for all broadcasts. The console was developed by Watson Laboratories and 
the Airways and Air Communications Service of the AAF. 











éw Airway Radio Charts 
Developed at ATA Request 


The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey has completed preparation of a 
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Business success results from a 
proper combination of the right 
machines, the right men and, above 
all, the right methods. 


The right methods in aviation 
mean, among other things, modern 
cost and performance control, scien- 
tific training, selection, and payment 
of employees, modern organization 
structures, and realistic personnel 
policies. 


Where costs or income are “out- 
of-line”, these can be improved by 
new methods, plans, or policies. Usu- 
ally, such situations can best be 
judged and corrected through the 
objective perspective of competent 
management consultants, thoroughly 
experienced in aviation. An inquiry 
will show how we turn “Problems 
into Profits”. 


JOHN B. 
THURSTON 
_ AND COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
343 LEXINGTON AV., N. Y., MU 3-0397 











new series of radio facility charts, 42 
in all, giving complete airway ‘Tadio 
information similar to “Air Navigation 
Radio Aids” which was discontinued 
last year. 

The new charts were developed at 
the specific request of the Air Trans- 
port Association. They will be re- 
vised weekly and sold on an annual 
subscription basis. 

Each chart is printed on a standard 
8 by 10% paper sheet with margin for 
binding. 


Decca Seeks Experimental 
License for Tests from FCC 


Decca Navigator System,  Inc., 
American subsidiary of the Decca 
Navigator Co., Ltd., of London, has 
filed an application with the Federal 
Communications System for an ex- 
perimental license to conduct opera- 
tional trials under which aircraft and 
ships could be guided into the New 
York area under low-visibility condi- 
tions. 

Dudley H. Toller-Bond, Decca chief 
engineer, said the trials could be held 
within five or six months after per- 
mission had been obtained from the 
FCC. A master station located at York- 
town, N. Y., and three “slave” stations 
in the general vicinity would provide 
radio navigation aids to planes in the 
airline sector bounded by Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Boston and Washington. 

It is claimed the Decca system func- 
tions efficiently at any altitude and in 
System or Ground Control Approach 
any weather conditions. Its role, the 
company says, would be to “feed” 
planes into the Instrument Landing 
system in conditions of bad weather. 


reight Forwarders 


Association Formed 


The Air Freight Forwarder Asgo. 
ciation has been formed by a group of 
independent air freight forwarders 
which met recently in Kansas City to 
discuss mutual problems, particularly 
in connection with the CAB hearings 
on the Freight Forwarder Case which 
opened in New York and in which af 
of the present Association member 
are applicants. 

Jack S. Nelson, manager of Aj 
Cargo Forwarding Agency, Kansas 
City, was elected chairman, and Rich. 
ard D. Brooks, National Air Freight 
Forwarders, Detroit, is secretary. 
treasurer. The association has been 
incorporated in the District of Coluv. 
umbia, as a non-profit educational or. 
ganization. Headquarters are at Suite 
601, 1029 Vermont Ave., N.W. 

The Association filed with the CAB 
a petition to intervene in the Air 
Freight Forwarder Case. The petition 
stresses the group’s independence from 
all surface carriers and forwarders, 
tating: “. . none of its members is 
ontrolled by or affiliated with surface 
arriers (either direct or indirect car- 
iers) within the meaning of Section 
08 of the Act.” The petition also 
tates that members have the status 
of non-certificated indirect air cargo 
carriers (air freight forwarders) 

Charter members of the Air Freight 
Forwarder Association are: Nation- 
Wide Air Freight Consolidators, Inc, 
Chicago; Air-Con, Inc., Chicago; Nat- 
ional Air Cargo Co-ordinators, Inc. 
Chicago; Monarch Air Service, Chi- 
cago; Air Brokers, Inc., Milwaukee 
Skyways Freight Forwarding Corp. 
New York; Stark Air Shipping, Inc 
New York; Air Dispatch, Inc., Cincin- 
nati; National Air Freight Forwarders, 
Detroit; Federal Air Freight Co. of 
California, Inc., Los Angeles; Air Car- 
go Forwarding Agency, Kansas City 
Air Cargo Co-ordinators, Cleveland 











Boeing Seeks Better Seats 


Air passengers, who criticize 
manufacturers for neglecting pas- 
senger comfort in their designs for 
long range transports, should be 
glad to know that Boeing Aircraft 
Co. has assigned a group of engi- 
neers to work solely on the prob- 
lems of seating. 

This group has designed and 
tested a pair of deluxe day seats, 
weighing only 75 pounds, and an 
identical appearing berthable seat, 
which Boeing likes so well that a 
special seat production shop has 
been set up to manufacture the 
seats for the Stratocruiser. 

Special features of the new sea 
in addition to roominess and com- 
fort, are an arm rest control panel 
containing call bell and reading 
light switches, an “occupied” sign, 
seat number sign, reclining back 
control, ash tray, and a receptacle 
for holding a new Boeing-designed 
food tray. 
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Recognition for comple- 
Old Hands tion of 20 years’ service 


with Western Air Lines has been given to 

Fred W. Kelly (left) and Charles N. 

James, two of Western's original four 

pilots. James is now v.p.-operations and 
Kelly is his assistant. 


Onenitions Mantance 
Femonnel 


Loren L. Brown, assistant station manager 
at New York, has been designated by North- 
west Airlines to head all station activities 
in Tokyo. 

Claude Wall, who was station manager for 
United Air Lines in Tokyo during its trans- 
Pacific operation for the Air Transport Com- 
mand, has been appointed station manager 
in Honolulu. 


Speaehd 
» 


= 
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Bolles 


Wesner 


Charles P. Bolles, formerly Eastern Air Lines 
station manager in Chicago, has become 
regional field superintendent for EAL's north- 
west division. He will continue to maintain 
headquarters in Chicago. Bolles joined 
Eastern as an agent nine years ago. 

Merwyn O. Wesmer has been assigned by 
National Airlines to the recently created post 
of supervisor of aircraft radio, to be respon- 
dble for installation, maintenance and over- 
haul of all aircraft radio equipment. Wesner, 
who joined National in 1941, has recently 
been rad'o maintenance foreman. 

Frank Lardent has been named station 

*r tor Western Air Lines at Lewistown, 
, acd Bill Spear chief pilot of the In- 


Dick” Wagoner has been appointed 
dent of maintenance for the Con- 
Cargo Division of American Air- 
2 headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 
joined CACD in April, 1946, when 
m was formed, as general fore- 
charge of maintenance. Frazier 
sicceeds him as general foreman. 
Greer, who during the war served 
House communications officer for 
Roosevelt and Truman, has been 
| communications superintendent of 
an Airways’ Latin American Divi- 
offices at Miami. He succeeds 
. Lynch, who has been transferred 
ystem office in New York as super- 
communications for the company’s 
‘tire network, 
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30 Hour Check 


By DAVID SHAWE 


Pioneer Air Lines down in Houston has 
just started service over 833 miles of new 
routes—more than doubling the size of 
its system and at the same time calling 
for a considerable fleet expansion. Al- 
though Pioneer’s first DC-3’s were con- 
verted by an outside contractor (the three 
Lockheed 10-A’s used to start the serv- 
ice have been retired and put up for 
sale) the feederline now has a first-rate 
approved shop of its own. Under the 
supervision of Bob Sicard, some rather 
discouraging looking C-47’s are going 
through the shop and coming out, one a 
month, as 24-place DC-3’s. In three 
months Pioneer will have its complete 
fleet in operation—eight DC-3’s and one 
C-47 which is used as a “tramp” cargo 
ship. 

The belly “cargo canoe” designed to 
increase the Constellation’s payload has 
been specified by Eastern Air Lines for 
all of the L-649 “Gold Plate” Connies 
which Eastern will start getting this 
spring. 

We are pleased to hear about this—not 
because we are directly concerned with 
any airline’s load-carrying ability, but be- 
cause it may improve a situation which 
is causing a lot of customer complaints. 
We have reference to the way most of 
the airlines, in attempting in a simul- 
taneous but not coordinated operation to 
promote an air freight service along with 
carrying passengers, are keeping the pas- 
sengers waiting while they fumble a mix- 
ture of luggage, express packages and air 
freight into and out of the forward and 
aft baggage compartments. 

Eastern plans to use the belly cargo 
container, sometimes called a Speedpak, 
for planned pre-loading and quick un- 
loading of cargo which now causes an- 
noying delays. The 33 foot container, 
which will hold up to four tons of extra 
payload, is lifted into position and lowered 
by means of an electric hoist installed 


within the transport. 

The “cargo canoe” has a special door 
through which single pieces of baggage 
can be removed. Interior compartmenta- 
tion permits loading all baggage or freight 
for a particular destination into a separate 
container which can be pulled out at route 
stops without disturbing other cargo. 

We’ve heard that some Constellation 
users have rejected this cargo container 
because it weighs 1,700 pounds empty 
and because, full or empty, its drag re- 
duces cruising speed by quite a few 
mph. Eastern’s attitude seems to be that 
even though they barely break even on 
the speed vs. payload argument, they'll 
be money ahead by giving the customers 
faster and more efficient ground service. 


The mail the other day included an in- 
teresting but incomplete story from 
American Airlines. It tells about the 
automatic block signal system of air traf- 
fic control which American and the Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Co. have been de- 
veloping for the past five years. The 
story says that the system is now ready 
for flight testing. It mentions some of 
the things it is expected to do, but leaves 
us pretty much in the dark about how 
it does them. 

The main thing it does is to provide an 
80-track airway—five lanes wide and 16 
altitudes high—with ground stations 10 
to 50 miles apart which track all planes 
and put out automatic signals to aircraft 
enroute. Push buttons and lights in the 
cockpit handle all instructions and in- 
quiries. If a pilot wishes to climb or 
descend he pushes the proper button and 
a second or two later a light shows yes 
or no. If a dispatcher or traftic con- 
troller on the ground a hundred miles 
away wants to move one plane or several 
planes from one track to another, he 
throws certain switches and pilots take 
their instructions from the lights which 
come on. 

This sounds like a very fine thing, but 
sort of complex as to mechanism. At the 
first opportunity we want to sit down 
with Capt. Sam Saint, who has done most 
of American’s work on it, and inquire 
about what makes it work. 





Climatic Data Sought 


Data concerning climatic conditions 
under which aircraft should be op- 
erated have been requested of the 
airlines by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. CAA is supposedly giv- 
ing consideration to temperature 
limits of—65 degrees to 200 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Military intentions of obtaining air- 


craft suitable to hot or cold operations 
supposedly inspired the CAA study. 
Difficulty with DC-3’s in Alaska and 
plexiglass domes in Africa gave the 
Army Air Forces trouble in the last 
war. 

Current information requested con- 
cerns temperatures, corrosion, dust, 
mildew, humidity, rain, ice, snow, 
sleet, sunshine and altitude. 
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WORLD-WIDE distributors of multi-engine transport type aircraft, 
engines, their components and accessories. Agent for WAR ASSETS 
ADMINISTRATION. Write, wire or telephone your requirements. 
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SAM OSL tities 
COMPANY 
39-01 Main Street, Flushing, L.I., N. Y., Cable Address: AIRAMBROSE. 
Branch Warehouse: Oakland Municipal Airport, Oakland, Calif. 
Agents for Frank Ambrose Aviation (Canada) Ltd., Dorval Airport, Montreal, Canada 


and Frank Ambrose Aviation, S. A. Panama City, R. P. 
U. S. Export License No. 191 




















“Aircraft Wanted or For 
Estimate bold face heads 
bers add two lines. Terms, a ernie ey 
Rates for display advertisements upon requ 
ing Departme: 


Classified Aduertising 


The rates for advertising in this section are as follows: 
Sale,” and all other classifications $1.00 a line, minimum charge $4.00. 
30 letters and spaces per line; 
Forms close 20 days preceding publication date. 


“Help Wanted,” “Positions Wanted,” 
light body face 40 per lime; box num- 
ce to Classified ve 


Address all corresponden 
nt, AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, “1317 FP Street N. W., Washington 4, D.C 





HELP WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 





AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERS: Structural 
Engineers, Aerodynamicists, and Layout Engi- 
neers having at least four years aircraft ex- 
perience in addition to college degrees are 
urgently needed by large eastern manufac- 
turer. Consideration will also be given to 
aircraft engineers interested in all phases of 
design and test engineering. In letter of ap- 
plication please give detailed account of your 
aircraft experience as well as other pertinent 
data you feel will assist us in fully and 
promptly considering your application. All 
replies will be held strictly confidential. 
Apply Employment Manager, Fairchild Air- 
craft, Hagerstown, Maryland. 


Limited number positions open: airline dis- 
patchers, station managers, ground rsonnel 
domestic and foreign bases; international air- 
line. Box No. 548, American Aviation, 1317 
F St., N.W., Washington 4, D.-C. 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


PORTABLE HEATER SALE: (Original cost 
$583). Powerful Stewart-Warner 100,000 BTU 
gasoline-burning ground-type Aircraft Heaters. 
Complete with 142 hp engine, blower, super- 
charger, and flexible ducts. Positively rebuilt 
and guaranteed $195 freight prepaid in USA. 
BERNSTEIN BROTHERS (since 1890) Dept. 
L, Pueblo, Colorado. 


NEW casenee NOW READY 
WRITE TODAY 

KARL ORT, 

DEPT. C-6, YORK, PENNA. 











MALE SECRETARY-AID desires position 
with executive, preferahly with major air 
line or manufacturer. Age 29, single, capable 
and sincere. Box No. 549, American Aviation, 
1317 F St:, N.W., Washington 4, D. C. 





AIRLINE TRANSPORT PILOT; age 3*44— 
Married with child; over 4 years scheduled 
airline experience; 4400 hours; 3200 hours 
scheduled four-engined over ocean flights; 
qualified C.A.A. first pilot DC-4 & Lockheed 
Constellation; presently employed as Captain 
U. S. scheduled overseas airline; good health; 
desires change of position preferably similar 
work but will consider any offer; good refer- 
ences regarding character and ability furn- 
ished. Box No. 550, American Aviation, 1317 
F St., N.W., Washington 4, D. Cc. 


New Air Freight Handler Active 


Air Freight Handling, Inc., has been 
organized to service air cargo handling 
for independent contract carriers. Ray 
Gambon, general manager, said the 
company already has a terminal build- 
ing at Teterboro, N. J., and is moving 
between 75,000 and 100,000 pounds of 
freight daily. 

Facilities which permit moving any- 
thing regardless of size are now being 
used by six companies. 








AERONAUTICAL RADIO DE MEXICO, S. A. 
AVE, MORELOS, NO. 37, MEXICO, D. F. 
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THOS. B. BOURNE & ASSOCIATES 


AIR NAVIGATION ENGINEERS 


A COMPLETE SERVICE IN AIRWAYS, AIRPORTS & COMMUNICATIONS ENGINEERING 


232 WOODWARD BLDG’ 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 5 
EXECUTIVE 3848-5191 








NATIONALLY & INTERNATIONALLY ASSOCIATED WITH AERONAUTICAL RADIO INC. 











WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 


FLIGHTEX FABRICS, INC. 


e 93 WORTH ST 


e NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


y @6e 
FLIGHTEX FABRIC 
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AAF All-Weather Airline 
Completes 6-Month Record 


Six months of operations with 3 
better than 98% record of flights dur- 
ing some of the year’s worst fiying 
weather has been completed by th 
Army Air Forces All-Weather Air 
line. 

Douglas C-54’s of the All-Weather 
Flying Center, a division of the Al 
Materiel Command, have been flying 
a five-day-a-week schedule from thei 
home field at Clinton County Army 
Air Base, Wilmington, O., to Andrews 
Field, Md., outside of Washington, and 
return. The line has completed 1% 
round-trip flights and more than 20 
of them were flown during severe 
strument conditions. The tests a 
continuing. 

All flights are made either unde 
actual instrument conditions or ‘UW 
der the hood.” No flight was cancelled 
because of bad weather and po 
visibility. Initial order was that # 
take-offs and landings as wel! as * 
tervening flights would be mace unde! 
theoretical zero-zero conditions, § 
that when actual instrument cone: 
tions do not exist the pilot piaces ré 
polaroid glass over the windshield 
and dons blue glasses, thereby black 
ing out anything outside the cockp! 

All landings now employ the 
of GCA (Ground Control Approach’ 
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=\croquip FLEXIBLE HOSE LINES 
FOR 


Ye MOP MORe lite 


w=r\ EROQUIP approved Fire Resistant 

- Flexible Hose Assemblies are now exten- 
sively used by leading U.S. Air Carriers 
becouse of these advantages: 


1. GREATER SAFETY ... 
Fire resistant hose with 50% less joints. 
Metal fatigue failures eliminated. 


2. LOWER MAINTENANCE COST... 


Less chance of damage to fewer parts. 
Engine change time reduced by more than 
one-half hour. Over forty man-hours saved 
per engine overhaul. Service check time 
reduced. 


3. LIGHTER WEIGHT... 
Average saving of approximately five 
pounds per engine. 


4. LONGER LIFE... 


TYPICAL AEROQUIP HOSE LINE INSTALLATION Detachable re-usable hose fittings Flex- 
IN ENGINE NACELLE OF A DOUGLAS DC-3 ; ae p 
ible Hose eliminates bending and anneal- 


ing of rigid tubing. 





\ 
. 


Pictured above is an installation of Aeroquip Fire Resistant Flexible Hose Lines and 
Se!f-Sealing Couplings in the Engine Nacelle of a Douglas DC-3. Similar installations made 
by AA, BNF, GAl; DAL, EAL, NAL; NWA, PAA, PCA, WAL, as x as many foreign air 


lincs have proven so satisfactory that several of these transportation companies are 


converting their entire fleets. ] 


The bread experience and technical assistance of our 
Engineering Service Department are-yours for the asking. 


/ Ka Gad 





AEROQUIP CORPORATION 


JACKSON MICHIGAN, U ae i 





ECK the successful airports. You'll find all 
te them make a point of giving fliers supe- 
rior service and dependable, top-quality aviation 
gasoline and lubricants. 

At hundreds of these airports you'll find the 


familiar Texaco Aviation Gasoline . . . and Texaco 
Aircraft Engine Oil and airframe lubricants for 
sale. Texaco has the industry’s most complete line 
of aviation lubricants and fuels meeting A-N 
specifications, and .. . 

More revenue airline miles in the 

U. S. are flown with Texaco Aircraft 

Engine Oil than with any other brand! 





is ee 


Pe mam op eT” TaN yor 


5 ~ TEXACO Lubricants and Fuel: | 


THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


. TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the NEW EDDIE BRACKEN SHOW every Sunday night. Metropolitan Opera ie every rte afternoon. 


Outstanding performance — that’s the reason why 
Texaco Aviation Products are preferred so widely 
by leading airlines and aircraft manufacturers, 
why they are used and sold at so many progres- 
sive airports. 

Let Texaco help make your airport successful. 
You can get Texaco Aviation Products and Lubri- 
cation Engineering Service from the nearest of 
the more than 2300 Texaco distributing plants 
in the 48 States, or write: 

ped wt w 

The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 

East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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